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The Illustrations in The Theatre for Worldlings 


By Louts S. FriepLanp* 


n His A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (Chicago, 1923), 

Dr. Frederic I. Carpenter included among the topics for further 
study (p. 305) “The Sources of the Woodcuts in the Theatre of 
Worldlings:’” Three decades have gone by, but the suggestion 
remains largely ignored. A few valuable comments and several 
ex-cathedra pronouncements by connoisseurs cannot take the place 
of the thorough review and investigation which, we may be sure, 
the late Dr. Carpenter had in mind. 

One phase of the subject can be answered without hesitation: 
The woodcuts in Van der Noot’s work—the first emblem book issued 
in England and notable besides for containing Spenser’s earliest 
verse-translations—have their “source” in the etchings made for the 
editio princeps in the Flemish tongue. Another aspect of our inquiry 
concerns the identity of the artist-engraver who designed and very 
likely executed the original prints, since he is, in a very special 
sense, the “source” of the woodcuts. : 

The first edition is the Dutch Het Theatre’ published without 


“Final preparation of this article for the press has had to be conducted without the 
assistance of its distinguished author. The whole scholarly world will feel deeply the 
loss of Professor Friedland, who died May 2, 1955. 


‘The first reprint appeared recently: Jan Van der Noot, Het Bosken en Het Thea- 
tre, ed. with Introduction and Notes by W. A.B. Smit and W. Vermeer (Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, 1953). The present writer’s review of this work appears in Compara- 
tive Literature, VII, 1 (Winter, 1955), 76-78. 
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place or date. The little volume contains twenty copperplate illus- 
trations unsigned and the artist not otherwise indicated. In 1568 
a French translation? appeared with the identical illustrations 
impressed from the same plates. 

A year later Henry Bynneman issued the English version, A 
Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings.® For this edition, however, the 
copperplates were copied, most of them in reverse,* on wood blocks, 
Who performed this operation? No clues exist to help track the 
person down. 

A comparison of the two sets of prints reveals that in the process 
of transfer to the wood blocks several of the designs turned out 
rather better than the corresponding copper etchings. In these few 
the lines are more firmly drawn and incised, and they acquire a 
little more clarity through the omission of a superfluous detail 
here and there which cluttered the small areas and prevented the 
perspective illusion of depth and space. 

At any rate neither the original engravings nor the woodcuts 
are in any way remarkable for artistic qualities or skilled crafts- 
manship. They confer scant credit on the artist responsible for 
them.’ They give the impression of having been done hastily in a 
loose, fuzzy style—perhaps, as has been suggested,’ the slipshod style 
of engraving (but not of portraiture) associated with the school of 
Frans Floris (Frans de Vriendt). The upshot is that an examination 
of the prints by themselves, uninfluenced by preferences or pre- 
conceptions as to authorship, arouses no admiration and no thought 
that they were or ever will be collectors’ items. 

For the sake of easy reference as our discussion unfolds, we offer 


2Copies of the French edition: the British Museum; the Bodleian Library; Cam- 
bridge University Library; the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

8Issued in Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints (New York, 1936); the same, with an 
Introduction by Louis S, Friedland and a Bibliographical Note by William A. Jack- 
son (New York, 1939). 

4Those not in reverse are on rectos B7, C3, C4, C6, and C7. The same set of wood- 
cuts is found in the German edition (K6ln, 1572); copy in the British Museum. 

5See William A. Jackson in ed. cit., p. xviii. 

6By Alan Burroughs, formerly Curator of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Harold Stein, Studies in Spenser’s Complaints (Oxford, 1934), p. 112, n. 11. Mr. 
Burroughs did not attribute the woodcuts to Frans Floris himself, but to his school. 
See note 40 below. 
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the following table of important data relative to each of the three 
editions with which we are concerned. 

I. Het Theatre. On the basis of typographical studies by Mr. 
F. S. Ferguson, the book can confidently be assigned to the press 
of John Day.’ The place and date are determined by other bits of 
internal evidence. First, Van der Noot dedicates his Dutch volume 
to “Heer Rogier Martens, Riddere ende Meyer van de lofwerdige 
stadt van Londen; that is, to Sir Roger Martin,® Lord Mayor of 
London for the year 1567-68, knighted on March 14, 1568. Sec. 
ond, the Epistle Dedicatory bears the affixed place and date, “Lon- 
den. Den 18. van September, 1568:° Third, a commendatory letter 
by Dr. Gerardus Goosenius is dated “Desen 20. Julij. An. 1568:"° 

II. Le Théatre. The colophon furnishes specific information: 
‘“imprime [sic] en la ville de Londres, chez Iean Day. 1568: The 
Epistle Dedicatory is this time addressed to Queen Elizabeth “28. 
Oct. 1568; on the very day (Simon and Jude Day) that Sir Roger 
Martin’s term as mayor came to an end. 

Ill. A Theatre. On the title page: “Imprinted at London by 
Henry Bynneman./ Anno Domini. 1569./ Cum Privilegio” The 
colophon reads: “Imprinted at Lon-/don by Henrie Bynneman,/ 
dwelling in Knight riders Streat, at/ the Signe of the Marmaid./ 
ANNO. 1569./ CUM PRIVILEGIO AD IMPRI-/ MENDUM SOLUM:’ 

All in all, a plenty of evidence, it will be admitted, explicit and 
nicely concordant. Some of it will have significant bearing on our 
inquiry into the first maker of the illustrations. 

We begin with Francis Douce, whose catalogue of books pre- 
sented by him to the Bodleian Library lists the full title of the 


TW. A. B Smit in ed. cit., p. 37, col. 1, and n. 3. See note 16 below. 

8“In 1568 the Lord Mayor [Sir Roger Martin] gave {£50 to the poor strangers of 
the Dutch and French Church” J. E. Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations (Oxford, 1925), 
p. 105. 

*Reprint ed. Smit, p. 192, col. 2. 

10lbid., p. 187, col. 2. In addition to the prose piece by Goosenius (omitted from the 
later editions) and the Dedication, the prefatory matter in Het Theatre oft Toon- 
Neel contains a Latin poem by M. Rabilae (Melchior Baerle), found also in the 
French and English editions; a Dutch poem by Dr. Goosenius (replaced in the Eng- 
lish by a Latin octet by the same); and a Dutch ode (13 six-line stanzas) on Van der 
Noot's “Visions” by Lucas de Heere (omitted from the French and the English ver- 
sions, the former replacing it with two French sonnets, one of them by Pierre 
Dentieres, the other by Lucas de Heere). 
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French Le Théatre, followed by these words in parentheses: “(avec 
des figures par Marc Garrard)?" Thus the erroneous impression ig 
conveyed that the emblem book itself mentions Marcus Gheeraerts 
as the designer of the “figures:’ On the contrary, not one of the four 
editions of Het Theatre names him or anyone else in connection 
with the etchings. Van der Noot’s only allusion to the prints occurs 
in his prose Commentary on the Visions; translated from the Flem- 
ish the passage reads as follows: “And in order to exhibit better 
the vanity and inconstancy of earthly things, I have inserted twenty 
‘sights’ or ‘visions, and have had the same done in copper” —“‘caused 
them to be graven,’ the English version renders it.‘* How and why 
Douce or his cataloguer hit on “Marc Garrard” is not explained; 
in any event this ascription is the first of a series in which the dubious 
honor is bestowed upon Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder. 

A wholly different situation is imagined forty years later by 
another antiquarian, Thomas Corser, who wrote of “a French 
edition of Van der Noot’s Theatre published in 1568 at London 
with the imprint of John Day, but more probably printed at 
Antwerp, with plates spiritedly etched by Collaert:"** Once more a 
positive attribution unsupported by a scrap of evidence, and with- 
out a token of awareness that a Dutch edition had preceded the 
French. 

Corser accomplished an astonishing feat of translocation, willfully 
rejecting the precise testimony of the colophon and ignoring the 
other items listed in section II of our “Table of Data;’ to which may 
be added Van der Noot’s explicit statement in the Dedicatory Epistle 
to the queen that he had already been in her realm for some while. 
In this connection let us recall the words which open the author's 
earlier dedication to Sir Roger Martin: “Her sijn nu 18. maenden 
dat ick verlatende mijns Vaders Lant in Enghelant gecomen ben”— 
that is, he arrived in England eighteen months prior to the date 
affixed to the Epistle, namely in March, 1567. So far as is known he 
remained in continuous residence until some time in 1571. His status 


11Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts ... (Oxford, 1840), p. 199, col. 1. 
12Reprint of Het Theatre, p. 243. 

13Facsimile reprint (New York, 1939), foll. Fiiv and Fiiit, or pp. 12v and 13?. 
14Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part 10, Chetham Society, CVIII (1880), 319. 
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as an indicted religious fugitive made it impossible for Van der Noot, 
even had he been willing, to carry on relations with Antwerp or 
any other town in the Netherlands, least of all for the purpose of 
publishing the French translation of a book—a book outspokenly 
Calvinist and anti-Catholic, brazenly dedicated to the English queen, 
and bearing the assurance that it was printed at London by John 
Day! 

All these attested facts notwithstanding, Antwerp turned up ever 
and again as the place where the Dutch edition was issued. The 
situation with regard to this editio princeps was complicated by the 
circumstance that the one copy available outside Holland, in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, is imperfect in a peculiar way.’* Bound 
together almost indistinguishably are a part (only) of Het Theatre 
and the whole of Het Bosken, a volume of Van der Noot’s miscel- 
laneous poems. Now the latter work was printed by Bynneman, as 
a close inspection of some ornamental capitals demonstrated. It was 
natural therefore for bibliographers, like the compilers of The 
Short-Title Catalogue, to assign Het Theatre to Bynneman. 

This ascription was generally accepted (by the present writer 
also), even after Harold Stein, in his Studies in Spenser's Complaints 
(p. 111), rightly named John Day as the publisher. Not more than 
two or three years ago the “mixed” Harmsworth copy now in the 
Folger Library led into error another bibliographer who, while 
dismissing Bynneman from the scene, stated “that he regards it [Het 
Theatre] as probably printed in Antwerp. The book contains notice 
of a Privilege in Flemish:’** It happens, however, that the notice, 
“Met Gratie ende Privilegie” belongs to Het Bosken, not to the 
emblem book. As a matter of course it is couched in the language 
of the text and like all notices of the sort it is merely an official 
imprimatur and does not by itself indicate the country or locality 
of publication. 

As it is, the proponents of Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder have a 


Het Theatre, ed. cit., p. 14, col. 2; p. 35, cols. 1 and 2. 


6A, M. Hind, Engraving in England in the 16th and 17th centuries (Cambridge, 
1952), p. 123, mn. 1, Had the Dutch or the French Theatre seen the light first in Ant- 
werp the fact would have been recorded in a document or book-list of the house of 
Plantin (or some other local publisher) or in the bibliographies of 16th-century 
Dutch literature. 
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number of more serious difficulties to surmount in the attempt to 
establish him as the missing artist. Very little is surely known about 
his career and art work in London. Nor do we possess any evi- 
dence of his acquaintanceship with Van der Noot, although the 
friendly relations of both men with the artist-poet Lucas de Heere 
may have brought the three together. In the absence of contem- 
porary proof, we can only assume that Gheeraerts was held in hi 
esteem by his compatriots in exile; in which case, if he did indeed 
design the plates for Het Theatre, his eminent name is unaccount- 
ably omitted from a volume whose author shrewdly brings to bear 
all the prominent persons he can muster. 

Furthermore, while his presence in London in 1568 is undoubted, 
Gheeraerts was not the only Flemish engraver at work there duri 
the period."* His arrival cannot have occurred before March at the 
earliest. For a while he must have had to devote all his attention to 
the numerous problems which beset a newcomer encumbered by a 
young son, a servant, etc.” In all likelihood the labors on the 


17Rachael L. Poole, “Marcus Gheeraerts, Father and Son, Painters; in The Walpole 
Society, Ill (Oxford, 1914), 1-8; Lionel Cust, “Marcus Gheeraerts? in ibid., 9-45; 
Lionel Cust in DNB s.v. “Gheeraerts, Marcus, the elder”; Biographie Nationale de 
Belgique, VII (1880-83), 550 ff. 


18A. M. Hind, op. cit., pp. 314-15, gives a partial list of engravers working in Eng- 
land during the Tudor period. He omits the name of Lucas de Heere. See Anne G, 
de Vries, De Nederlandsche Emblemata (Amsterdam, 1899), pp. 73-75, on Gheeraerts. 


19See the items in note 17 above. A. Schouteet, De zestiende-eeuwsche schilder en 
graveur Marcus Gerards — e, 1941). Returns of Aliens dwelling in the City and 


Suburbs of London (1568), Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, X, Part 
3, p- 395: “Markus Gerott, of Bridgis, painter, Ducheman, came for relygyon; Phili 
de la Valla his seruant; Markus Gerott, his sonne; all theas goe to the Douche churche? 
In May, 1571, the Returns records: “Markes Garret, Douche borne, a paynter, in 
England thre yeres; hathe two children, Marke and Easter; his servaunt, Hawnse 
Delavauld” (Ibid., X, Part 1, p. 479.) The daughter “Easter” is evidently by his first 
wife, who had remained in Bruges. We may suppose that the child was sent to her 
father after his wife’s death. On September 9, 1571, Gheeraerts was married in Lon- 
don to his second wife Susanna de Crits, born in Antwerp, at the Dutch Church of 
Austin Friars; his children by the latter were Rachel (b. 1573), Sara (b. 1575), and 
Tobias (b. 1576), all of them christened in the Dutch Church. Hence the reference to 
“the French Church” in the following item is hard to explain. Also, the four years in 
London “at March last” seems to be an error for “March next; unless the year is set 
at 1572. The item reads (ibid., X, Part 2, p. 80), under date of November 10, 1571: 
“Markes Garret, and Susan his wief, Marke there sonne, and Hester there daughter; 
he was borne at Bridges, in Flaunders, in this realme iiijot yeares at Marche last; he 
came for religion; he ys a howseholder, a picture maker, no denizon, and of the 
Frenche churche? 
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manuscript of Het Theatre were advanced by the time he landed in 
England. One of the commendatory pieces in the book, it will be 
remembered, is dated “zo Julij. An. 1568’ The material had to be 
submitted to the Stationers’ Company well ahead of its clearance 
for the printer, who had the book off the press before the end of 
September—the 18th is the date subscribed to the Dedicatory 
Epistle. Simultaneously the French translation was being completed, 
or it could not have appeared just a month later. The question 
arises: Would Gheeraerts have found it possible to undertake and 
finish the engraver’s job in so short an interval? No positive answer 
is warranted, though it may be urged that as a skilled craftsman 
he could have done the twenty plates in short order. 

The particulars presented in the last few paragraphs are not taken 
account of by the two foremost advocates of Gheeraerts’ connec- 
tion with the Theatre copperplates: Mr. Arthur M. Hind, late head 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, and 
his assistant and successor, Mr. A. E. Popham. In their view the 
single but sufficient ground for the affirmation is the similarity they 
detect between the anonymous Theatre etchings and the acknowl- 
edged set of 108 plates made by Gheeraerts the Elder for a Dutch 
book of animal fables, De Warachtighe Fabulen der Dieren (Bruges, 
1567). The latter volume contains also the Aesopic fables rhymed 
by Edewaard de Dene, and a laudatory poem in Alexandrines by 
Lucas de Heere. For the comparison a copy of Le Théatre is used; 
Mr. Hind’s only reference to Het Theatre is as follows: “There is 
also a Dutch edition, 1568. . . . It contains the Gheeraerts etch- 
ings.’ A nonchalant statement which dodges the important fact 
that the Dutch edition preceded the French and encourages the 
uninformed to draw the very opposite conclusion. 

Not a shadow of doubt is entertained by Mr. Hind, whose opin- 
ion on such matters rightly carries weight. “Another English work, 
attributed with certainty to Marcus Gheraerts I} he wrote in 1911, 
“fs seen in Van der Noot’s Theatre . . . published in the year he 
settled in England:”** More than forty years later he confirmed this: 


= 
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*0Hind, op. cit., p. 123. 
214 Short History of Engraving and Etching (London, 1911 and 1923), p. 136, n. 1. 
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“In the same year, 1568, appeared in London his twenty small plates 
illustrating the Théatre by Jan van der Noot, etched in precisely 
the same manner as his Aesop: And in the same breath, referri 
again to the two sets of illustrations, Mr. Hind speaks of “the land- 
scapes with the rivers and steep hills reminiscent of the Rhine or 
Moselle, with figures walking along the roads.’ 

Mr. Popham is equally certain that the one illustrator, Marcus 
Gheeraerts, executed both series of plates.** Nevertheless, he seems 
to experience misgivings when he engages in a few point-by-point 
comparisons between the prints in the emblem book and those in 
the book of Fables. “The satisfactory artistic interpretation of the 
banal allegories of Van der Noot on so small a scale was next to 
impossible? Mr. Popham admits. “Gheeraerts attacked the prob- 
lem with the same conscientiousness as he had shown in the Aesop 
and a determination, come what would, to interpret his text to the 
letter. The result is, naturally, not so happy, but the etchings in the 
Thédétre are as exquisitely handled as before, and where the subject 
allowed, almost as charming’’** 

The last sentence entails a confusing contradiction which throws 


22Hind, Engraving in England, p. 104. The next extract is from the same, p. 105. 
“The etchings [in the Théatre] are without signature, but are unquestionably by the 
same hand as the Warachtighe Fabulen of 1567” (p. 123). Those who have some 
acquaintance with the great scope and immense detail of Mr. Hind’s studies will be 
the first to understand how easy it is to lapse from customary accuracy. His positive 
and unwavering pronouncement on the | pow in question was accepted as gospel even 
by the later authorities on the subject of engraving, e.g., A. J. J. Delen, Histoire de la 
gravure dans les anciens Pays-Bas et dans les provinces Belges, Part II (Paris, 1934), 
p- 131; F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Engavings and Woodcuts (Amster- 
dam, 1952), VII, 100-101; J. G. van Gelder, head of the Art Department, University 
of Utrecht, in the Introduction to the reprint of Het Bosken en Het Theatre, ed. cit., 
p- 45. It appears, though, that none of these art historians undertook a personal com- 
parison of the two sets of etchings, the first step toward an independent investigation 
of the problem. 


23“The Etchings of Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder Print Collector’s Quarterly, XV 
(1928), 197: “. . . quite obviously by the same hand which etched the illustrations to 
the ‘Fabulen:” With the article are five reproductions from the Fabulen series and 
two from the Theatre. See also A. E. Popham’s article on “Etching” in the Encye. 
Brit., 14th ed. (1943), VIII, 745, col. 2. 


24“The Etchings of Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder? p. 197. The present writer has 
not seen a copy of De Dene’s Warachtighe Fabulen der Dieren, but he has ins 
a good many reproductions of the etchings and many more copies and adaptations in 
other books, as named below. 
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the verdict back on the individual scrutinizer. Whether that indi- 
vidual be an expert or an amateur, he will examine the Theatre 
prints in vain for “figures walking along roads,’ or for any recog- 
nizable hills and rivers. Nor will it be possible for him to agree that 
the “banal? fuzzy, cluttered, sloppily executed Theatre illustrations 
are “as exquisitely handled” as the masterly genre-creations of the 
Fabulen: animals, country scenes, peasants, artisans at work—all 
drawn from the life by Gheeraerts’ unfaltering hand, every line 
clear and firm, the craftsmanship so perfect it forbids a superfluous 
stroke or element and imparts to the small surfaces the grateful 
effects of depth and spaciousness. No wonder that Mr. Popham 
surrenders to the spell of Gheeraerts’ magic: “‘Most of the plates [in 
De Dene’s Fabulen], for all their meticulous drawing and their 
conscientious interpretation of the text, have a refreshing spon- 
taneity born of a real sympathy with the subject, as well as a 
delightful humour. Gheeraerts has also a delicate feeling for, and 
a delight in landscape, with a power of rendering the tonalities of 
distance by etching not before attained: 

“The tonalities of distance”—the indubitable characteristic of 
Gheeraerts’ known engravings. The effect is all but missing in the 
twenty plates of Van der Noot’s Theatre, noticeably so in the two 
prints selected by Mr. Popham for the purpose of demonstrating the 
similarity of the group to the etchings of the Warachtighe Fabulen. 
For example, the ship of Theatre emblem No. II, its stern already 
destroyed by the storm, looms large in the foreground, smack in 
the observer’s eyes, filling the entire area and shutting off every- 
thing else except for a glimpse of the sky and two or three an 
waves at the left. How differently Gheeraerts would have treated 
the subject! Keeping the poetic text in mind, he would have shown 
the ship as though in mid-ocean riding the calm waves, while 
farther in the background the sea, lashed by furious winds, swept 
threateningly forward to engulf the vessel. 


*Ibid., p. 193. The original manuscript and pen-and-ink drawings of Gheeraerts’ 
prints were sold at Bruges in 1860 to a Mr. Van der Helle. This information is drawn 
from a statement in the Burlington Magazine, IX (1906), 417, col. 2, and is confirmed 
in the biographical sketch of Gheeraerts the Elder in the DNB, which says that the 
originals were sold once more (February, 1868), in the Van der Helle sale at Paris. 
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Very heartily one wishes that the Theatre prints were the equal 
of those in the volume of fables, which occupy a unique place in 
the gallery of notable Dutch engravings. “The etchings by Ghee- 
raerts,’ writes A. J. J. Delen in his excellent history of the engraving 
art in the Netherlands, “rank among the first and most remarkable 
efforts in this technique in our country. They are veritable works 
of art:’ He goes on to speak of the color and light, the diversity 
and verisimilitude of the persons, animals, and settings, “animés 
d’une atmosphére vériste, semblent pris d’aprés nature:’** No less 
enthusiasm is expressed by a biographer of Gheeraerts. “Echten 
Kunststukjes;’ he declares. “A milestone in the history of book 
illustrations?”?" 

The superb quality of Gheeraerts’ drawings did not have to wait 
upon time for recognition. At some time before 1571 the great 
Antwerp printer Christopher Plantin purchased from Mrs. Ghee- 
raerts (who had remained in Bruges) the Fabulen copperplates and 
the rights vested in them for five florins paid her by Jan Moretus.* 
Plantin used the full quota of plates for his edition of Arnold 
Freitag’s Mythologica Ethica.” Thereafter the plates were grad- 
ually worn away through serving for edition after edition of 
Freitag’s and other illustrated works of the kind, e.g., Viridarium 
Moralis Philosophiae (K6ln, 1594),*° and Joost van den Vondel’s 
Vorstelycke Warande der Dieren (Amsterdam, 1617).** In addition 


26Op. cit., II, Part 1, p. 141. M. Funck, Le livre belge a gravures (Paris, 1925), pp. 
107, 303. 

27A.. Schouteet, op. cit., p. 29. 

28Jan Moretus (Mourentorf), who was Christopher Plantin’s agent and successor, 
recorded this in his account book on June 23, 1571; however, the entry may have 
been made some time after the transaction was completed. See note 20 above. A. 
Schouteet, op. cit., p. 29; A. J. J. Delen, op cit., Part Il, p. 141. 

29Antwerp ed. of 1577 has 122 copperplates, 107 of them Gheeraerts’; 1579 ed. has 
226 plates; later editions. 

80Anonymous, published by Georgius Mutinger, who acquired the use of the 
original plates. J. G. T. Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et précieux, lists this book 
(VI, 369). 

31Various eds. from 1617 to 1682 and later. The 1617 ed. contains 104 of Gheeraerts’ 
108 etchings, and was published by Dirck Pietersz, under whose name it is sometimes 
entered. The title page of the Amsterdam 1682 ed. describes the work as follows: 
“Verciert met hondert vijf-en-twintigh aerdige Afbeeldingen in Koper gesneden, 
door Marcus Gerards’ 
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Gheeraerts’ famous prints were reproduced, copied, adapted, and 
imitated over and over again, e.g., twenty-four of them on a large 
scale to illustrate Etienne Perret’s Vingt-Cing fables des animaux 
(Anvers, 1578),°* and a Dutch translation of this work (Delft, 
1617),°° while Wenceslaus Hollar copied Gheeraerts’ prints closely 
in many of the engravings made for John Ogilby’s The Fables of 
Aesop (London, 1665, 1668, 1675), and as recently as 1929 twenty- 
four of them reappear in an edition of a selection from L’Estrange’s 
Fables.** 

After almost four centuries Gheeraerts’ etchings remain “alive; 
their especial merits still acknowledged. Not a print collector but 
would be glad to acquire the set, even if only in reproduction. By 
the same token, how have the engravings in Het Theatre, pro- 
claimed to be “by the same hand? fared? Not well at all. It may be 
said that they died stillborn. The only reproductions granted them 
are in editions put forth because of interest in the text which they 
accompany.** No engraver has been moved to copy or adapt them. 
And whatever may be said in derogation of the inexperienced art 
amateur and his “impressionist” reactions, the very one who on 
sight would rejoice in the Fabulen prints and eagerly purchase most 
in the series, would not give tuppence for the twenty in the 
Theatre. The two sets of engravings are in no sense alike, nor are 
they in the same class. 

It appears then that the ascription of the Theatre copperplates 
and etchings to Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder springs from nothing 
more substantial than a wish which is father to the thought. 

Another claimant has been brought forward who seems to have 
some valid though indirect credentials. Referring to Het Theatre, 
an able historian of Dutch Renaissance literature, E. Rombauts, 
remarks: “The book contains only a small number of poems, written 


82A copy in the Library of Congress. 

%8Oddly, a Dutch version (XXV Fabulen der Dieren wt Francoys) of the French 
translation of a number of De Dene’s Dutch Warachtighe Fabulen. 

Twenty-four Fables (New York, 1929), “with illustrations after the etchings of 
Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder? and an explanatory note by A. E. Popham. 

**The only known separate issue of the woodcuts, with a “versierd” title page and 
a portrait of Van der Noot, is reported as being in the Royal Library, Brussels. August 
Vermeylen, Leven en Werken van Jonker Jan van der Noot (Antwerp, 1899), p. 145. 
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to fit the allegoric prints which were probably designed by De 
Heere:’*’ 

The name Lucas de Heere will be recalled as that of the artist- 
poet who indited a Dutch ode in praise of the “Visions” in Het 
Theatre and a French sonnet for the French edition. There is no 
question, therefore, of his connection with the emblem book and 
its author. A further point of significance is that Lucas de Heere 
is the sole commender of the work to deal specifically with the 
poems: “op de Visioenen van mijn Heere Vander Noot:’ 

Shortly after Van der Noot’s coming to England, De Heere fled 
to London from his native Gand (Ghent), one more religious 
refugee.*’ That he was an artist of no mean attainments is proved 
by his authenticated works and by the fact that Marcus Gieeraerts 
placed his son Marcus II under his tuition in London.** He was 
himself a pupil of Frans Floris,°° and “he became one of the chief 


36De Geschiedenis van de Letterkunde der Nederlanden (’s-Hertogenbosch, 1944), 
III, 132. In the Introduction to his reprint of Het Theatre (p. 45, col. 1), W. A.B 
Smit very properly censures the view that the poems were written for the illustra- 
tions. Actually the reverse happened, of course. 

37In August, 1567, at the time of the occupation of Gand by a Spanish garrison, 
more Ao of the inhabitants fled the ea De Heere nd Wis wife escaping to 
England. A list of the members of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, given under date 


1566 (i.e., 1567) in John — Life and Acts of Archbishop Edmund Grindal 
e 


(Oxford, 1821), P- 503, includes the name Lucas de Heere, as does a similar list, 
1567, in the Publications of the Huguenot Soc. of London, X, Part 1, pp. 370, 374. 
See Biographie Nationale de Belgique (Bruxelles, 1876), V, 160, col. 2; Charles A. 
Rahlenbeck, “Quelques notes sur les reformés flamands et wallons de 16¢ siécle 
refugiés en Angleterre,’ Proceedings of the Huguenot Soc. of London, IV (1891-93), 
36-38. A number of earlier visits and periods of residence in England, formerly 
attributed to De Heere, appear much less likely now. The various Returns of Aliens 
in London furnish these items for Lucas de Heere: The Lansdowne MS, 1568, “Lucas 
de Here, of Gaunt, in Flaunders, a painter, with Elenor his wyfe . . . ; and all theas 
goe unto the Douche churche? Publications of the Huguenot Soc. of London, X, 
Part 3, p. 394; ibid., Part 1, p. 441, under date of May, 1571: “Lucas de Here, a painter, 
an householder, of the Dowche nation, and hath been here iii yeares”; ibid., Part 2, 
p. 40, roth day of November, 1571: “Lucas de Here, painter, Ellinor his wyfe, and a 
boye, borne in Gaunte, cam hither fyve yeres ago for religion, and he of the Douche 
churche” 

38In 1577 Marcus Gheeraerts the Younger was admitted to the artists’ Guild of St. 
Luke, Antwerp, “as a pupil of Luc De Heere” Biographie Nationale de Belgique, as 
cited above. 

39See note 6 above. Dora Zuntz, Frans Floris; ein beitrag zur geschichte der nieder- 
lindischen Kunst im xvi Jabrhundert (Strassburg, 1929) ; Carel van Mander, Le Livre 
des Paintres, trans. H. Hymans (Paris, 1884), I, 333-47, on Floris; II, 1-10, on L, de 
Heere; II, 28-30, on Marc Geerarts. In addition to the items on De Heere already 
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exponents of the loose, decadent Italo-Flemish school, of which ° 
Floris was the head; though as a portrait painter, the branch of art 
in which he really excelled, he displayed the correctness and tight- 
ness which are characteristic of Flemish art:’*° 

That Lucas de Heere was also an engraver is generally unknown. 
Fortunately the point is established by two or three Dutch authori- 
ties who narrate an interesting series of events about one of his 
major efforts as an illustrator. In 1564 Johannes Sambucus, a Hun- 
garian savant, was in Antwerp preparing his Emblemata for the 
press at the sign of “The Golden Compass’ Widely traveled in 
Europe, Sambucus had spent some time in Gand. At his suggestion 
the printer Christopher Plantin engaged Lucas de Heere to design 
the 168 illustrations for the Emblemata. However, Plantin was not 
pleased with some of the drawings submitted by de Heere, and he 
had eighty of them retouched or made over by Pierre Huys.** Hence 
it is difficult to identify the prints made from de Heere’s own plates 
or blocks. 

Anyone who judges the Theatre prints to be decidedly inferior 
to those by Marcus Gheeraerts I in the Fabulen will consider the 
preceding facts as further circumstantial evidence of Lucas de 





mentioned, the following biographical and critical works are important: Philips 
Blommaert, Levensschets van Lucas d’Heere (Gent, 1855); Lionel Cust in DNB; 
Lionel Cust, “Lucas D’Heere, Painter and Poet of Ghent? Magazine of Art, XIV 
(1891), 354-60; the same in Archaeologia, LIV (1894, pt. 1), 59-80; Bibliotheca Bel- 
gica, 2nd series, XVI (1901), a notable review and a complete bibliography of the 
works; Marten Rudelsheim, “Lucas d’Heere, Oud-Holland (Jaarg. 1903), pp. 85-111. 

40] ionel Cust, “Foreign Artists of the Reformed Religion working in London from 
1560 to 1660, Proceedings of the Huguenot Soc. of London, VIII (1901-1904), 47. A 
frontispiece to this article (p. 45) offers a reproduction of Lucas de Heere’s engrav- 
ing (London, 1576) of a siren mermaid holding a lyre, drawn to illustrate one of his 
sonnets. 


‘\Bibliotheca Belgica, as cited; Max Rooses, Catalogue du Musée Plantin-Moretus 
(Anvers, 1881), p. 75, names three designers of the woodcuts: Luc de Heere, P. van 
der Borcht, and Pierre Huys. The same author, in his Christophe Plantin, imprimeur 
anversois (Anvers, 1882-83), p. 97, says: “Les planches des emblémes furent dessinées 
par Luc de Heere et Pierre Huys, gravées par Arnold Nicolai, Corneille Muller, et 
Gerard Janssen de Kampen? A. J. J. Delen, op. cit., II, Part 1, pp. 81, 105-106, 112. 
Max Rooses, Le Musée Plantin-Moretus (Anvers, 1914), I, 181, col. 1: “Luc d’Heere, 
de Gand, le peintre bien connu, dessina en 1564 pour les Emblémes de Sambucus, 161 
vignettes qui lui furent payées 4 raison de 10 sous la piéce” The 16th-century editions 
of Sambucus’ Emblemata: 1564, 1566, 1567 (a French trans. [Plantin: Anvers]), 1569, 
1574, 1576, 1584, 1599. 
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Heere’s responsibility for the little group of etchings in Van der 
Noot’s emblem book. 

For obvious reasons a more definite stand in the matter is avoided 
here. It is the writer’s purpose not to assert opinions but to present 
the data regarding a topic which has long awaited objective study, 
In so far as partial conclusions can be drawn it appears, first, that 
the recognition of Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder as the “source” 
of the Theatre etchings is not solidly grounded and ought not to 
be taken for granted; second, that Lucas de Heere, artist-poet and 
occasional engraver in the style of Frans Floris, was intimately 
associated with the book and its author. 





The Magnetic Field: 


The Structure of Jonson’s Comedies 


By Wattace A. Bacon 


0 ONE has put more succinctly than T. S. Eliot a judgment upon 
N the present reputation of the dramatist who, in his own time, 
surpassed Shakespeare in the measure of attention he elicited from 
his contemporaries. Though it has been quoted and paraphrased 
elsewhere, Eliot’s statement will bear repeating: 


The reputation of Jonson has been of the most deadly kind that can be 
compelled upon the memory of a great poet. To be universally accepted; 
to be damned by the praise that quenches all desire to read the book; to 
be afflicted by the imputation of the virtues which excite the least pleas- 
ure; and to be read only by historians and antiquaries—this is the most 
perfect conspiracy of approval. 


It is difficult to dissent from this view. And the fortunes of Jonson 
in the study are pretty much paralleled by his fortunes on the stage. 
Volpone and The Alchemist are performed from time to time; Epi- 
coene had its days as a popular comedy; but for the rest of the plays 
the history of production is dreary. Much is said of revivals of Every 
Man in his Humour by Garrick and by Charles Dickens, but in fact 
a review of Garrick’s version in The General Evening Post in 1773 
reports that “nobody goes to see the play, but the performers}? and 
a contemporary report of the Dickens production in 1845 speaks of 
an audience “cold as ice;’ and reports that ““The aged Lord Mel- 
bourne . . . exclaimed between the acts in a stentorian voice, heard 
across the pit, ‘I knew this play would be dull, but that it would be 
so damnably dull as this I did not suppose:”* There are opposite 
opinions; but these are fairly standard, as, to his sorrow, any teacher 
of Jonson nowadays is likely to know. 


1The Sacred Wood: Essays on Poetry and Criticism, 3rd ed. (London, 1932), p. 104. 


2C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson, IX (Oxford, 1950), 177. Hereafter 
this standard edition of Jonson’s plays will be referred to simply as Herford and 
Simpson. 


‘Tbid., p. 183. 
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It is not difficult to understand the reluctance with which readers 
pick up their copies of Jonson—when they do. There is not here the 
response of unconscious to unconscious of which Eliot speaks—“no 
swarms of inarticulate feelings are aroused:’ This is true at least for 
the reader who has a nodding acquaintance with Jonson. It is true 
too for the reader who has only a garner of facts about the Renais- 
sance to sustain him. But it is possible for Jonson to get through to 
an audience still; and when he gets through, the Jonson freed from 
the “perfect conspiracy of approval” is both larger in size and 
friendlier of spirit than we have thought him to be. 

It remains true that Jonson is not Shakespeare. Shakespeare is not 
Jonson. But it may also be said—and I shall try in what follows to 
say it—that in some respects these two playwrights are more alike 
late in their careers than they are at the beginning. In some respects 
the task of all playwrights is the same task; the problem of finding 
the proper structure for the play is perhaps the basic problem for 
anyone who writes within the dramatic form. Skill with a verse, 
insight into character, brilliant individual scenes—all these are likely 
to precede in the career of any playwright the final product toward 
which he aims: the structure in which language, character, and 
action meet in unity. And I should argue that for both Jonson and 
Shakespeare it is a mistake to suppose that unity and variety are 
principles so at odds with one another as not to be compatible in a 
given play. 

It is on the nature of the compatibility that two significant mod- 
ern accounts of Jonson tend to differ. In her stimulating account of 
Jonson’s dramatic development Freda L. Townsend takes sharp 
exception to what she characterizes as the view of Herford and 
Simpson, that Jonson’s structure is at its best the structure of Roman 
comedy—i.e., singleness of action, “‘a presiding interest in plot, by 
which is meant an interest in the clear and unconfused development 
of a main action:”* But this is surely an inadequate representation of 
Herford and Simpson’s notion of structure. They speak of his use 
of the unities (including unity of action) at the same time as they 
discuss the complexity of the plots in his best plays—“magnificent 


4Freda L. Townsend, Apologie for Bartholmew Fayre, The Modern Language 
Association of America: Revolving Fund Series, XV (New York, 1947), p. 58. 
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evasions of the bondage they [the unities] seemed to impose’ They 
discuss the prodigality of invention in Volpone, but also remark 
upon the severity with which Jonson controls it. They say of the 
unity of the great plays that it “was won not by surrendering the 
multiplicity of minor actions so congenial to his Elizabethan passion 
for profusion, but by compelling them to become integral parts of 
the single all-embracing action’’® They speak too of the unity of 
action in Every Man in his Humour as being not simplicity, but the 
oneness of many parts. The real crux is the nature of the oneness, 
for which both the editors and Miss Townsend are looking. Miss 
Townsend finds Herford and Simpson to be among those critics 
caught in a particular dilemma: “Jonson, it is almost unanimously 
agreed, was a conscious artist, guided in his drama by the models of 
Plautus and ‘Terence; thus, the form of his comedies is judged from 
the classical point of view. But the matter is judged to be typically 
contemporary, and found to be as richly varied as that of Shake- 
speare or Beaumont and Fletcher or Middleton or Heywood. The 
critic is thereupon forced into the uncomfortable Procrustes posi- 
tion of chopping off the richness to fit the bed of classical unity:”® 

This criticism has its point, certainly. It is not easy, in existing 
criticism, to see in what way unity and variety are brought together 
so as to do justice to both in Jonson’s plays. On the other hand, Miss 
Townsend’s own argument is so heavily weighted on the side of 
variety that it is not at all clear, finally, in what she takes the unity 
to consist. It is not enough to say that Jonson’s unity is like the unity 
of a tapestry or a painting (her favorite figure), where spatial rather 
than temporal considerations are involved; interweaving in this sense 
does not necessarily produce unity in variety. Six figures in a tap- 
estry, even if they be holding hands, are not by virtue of their hand- 
holding alone a unified work of art. Miss Townsend apparently has 
something more complex in mind: 


Yet variety does not mean forfeiture of order. ‘The complex whole of 
the web asserts itself above everything else; no color too bright for it, 
no pattern too striking, no over-vivid description, no tragedy too har- 
rowing, no single narrative too long: The careful hand of the craftsman 


‘Herford and Simpson, I, 123 and 336. 
Op. cit., pp. 21-22. See also pp. 34 and 97 for additional comments on the dilemma. 
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weaves together his many actions; characters appear and disappear 
according to a large plan which holds them all in order. Artistry js 
everywhere apparent—in execution of detail, in richness of effect, and, 
above all, in the close, serried, and subtle unity.’ 


There is not a word of this, I think, with which Herford and Simp- 
son would disagree. But on the question of what constitutes the 
“close, serried, and subtle unity; they might disagree. I have to say 
“might” because I am not, ultimately, at all sure just what does pro- 
vide the unity in Miss Townsend’s view. So intent is she on criticiz- 
ing the view of Jonson’s structure as singleness of plot (surely she 
is right here) that she seems often (though she would deny this) 
to be pleading for variety itself. On both sides, I take it, there is a 
disposition to approve of both unity and variety, but the particular 
form in which the two things are brought together, while both sides 
glance at it piercingly from time to time, has not been very clearly 
described by either. 

It is with this dilemma that I have begun. The view of structure 
to be followed in the development of my argument is not a usual 
view, and I have been a little alarmed by it even while being per- 
suaded finally of its rightness in an analysis of Jonson’s achievement 
in comedy. Beginning by agreeing with the fairly traditional view 
that Volpone and The Alchemist are major successes, but being per- 
suaded still that Dryden’s fondness for Epicoene was sound, I have 
tried to discover both in what sense these plays represent structural 
virtues and in what sense they differ, since their effects seem quite 
unlike. I wondered, too, whether the success of Bartholomew Fair 
could be expressed in terms of the virtues to be found in the earlier 
plays—and whether, indeed, one could speak sensibly of a develop- 
ment in the art of structuring comedy throughout Jonson’s career 
as a playwright. 

There are two traditional ways of looking at the comedies. An 
examination of the organization of plot in Aristotle’s sense proved, 
upon trial, not illuminating except as it supported views already 
capably expressed. Nor did it seem possible to make satisfactory 


TIbid., p. 96. The quotation within Miss Townsend’s text is from Heinrich Wolffiin, 
Principles of Art History, trans. M. D. Hottinger (New York, 1932), p. 65. 
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and continued sense of the opinion that unity of the satiric intent 
provided unity within the structure of the play, except in the case 
of Epicoene, as I shall explain. But during the course of these two 
kinds of examination, and while the problem of unity vs. variety 
seemed still highly vexed and vexing, I became impressed with a 
notion of structure tantalizingly suggested by Jonson himself in his 
Jast comedy: the notion of the magnetic field. If my view of his 
development is correct, the gradual coming to the fore of a mag- 
netic center, a sufficiently specific but at the same time sufficiently 
universal environment*® within which to develop a pattern of re- 
sponses, parallels Jonson’s growing success as a playwright; plot and 
satiric intent are both affected in a very real creative sense by the 
choice of such a field. This, at least, is what I shall argue in the 
succeeding remarks, 

I do not wish to go over the whole ground of Jonson’s reputation. 
I have no quarrel with the view that Jonson’s learning is one of the 
things that interferes with our responding to him; he was somewhat 
pig-headed about his superiority, more than a little assured that he 
was better than the treatment he was so often accorded. He had not 
the virtue of humility. It is hard, too, not to feel that Jonson at least 
began by being more interested in his own attitudes as he might 
express them through his characters than he was in his characters 
themselves. It is possible to say this also, though less sharply, of 
Shakespeare; but while Shakespeare quickly learned to be receptive 
toward his characters almost before he became critical of them, 
it may well be true that Jonson never wholly reached that point of 
response, although I shall argue later on that Jonson did come to 
the point where, being critical of his characters, he also learned to 
be receptive to them. It is in this sense that I take the two play- 
wrights to have moved in somewhat parallel directions. 

It is not being contradictory, now, to say that Eliot is right in 
believing that “if fiction can be divided into creative fiction and 


SDespite some difficulty with it, I have held to the use of the term environment. I 
use it in one of its literal senses: “The conditions under which any person or thing 
lives or is developed; the sum total of influences which modify and determine the 
development of life or character’? (OED.) The environment may be a person, a place, 
or an activity, as subsequent discussion will show. 
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critical fiction, Jonson’s is creative. That he was a great critic . , , 
does not affect this assertion. Every creator is also a critic?® One 
can imagine a theory of humours applied predominantly as criticism, 
yielding both the variety and the unity of theme about which Miss 
Townsend writes but resulting only in a study of types in dialogue 
form—something like a case study of manias, remaining (however 
brilliantly written) “critical” rather than “creative:’ But probably 
if any generalization can be made about a play at all, one may be 
permitted to generalize that it is in the relation between the indi- 
vidual character and the environment, in its broadest sense, that 
drama takes its shape. Furthermore, the relationship is one which 
is developed aurally and visually and in a form which is temporal 
(i.e., the “two hours’ traffic” of the play). The playwright cannot 
safely shoot the works in Act I, nor can he simply do something 
different in each of his five acts. What he has to find is some way of 
beginning, some way of complicating the beginning, and some way 
of resolving the complication. Resolving is not a very happy word; 
it suggests that the last act of the play provides a neat answer for 
everything, which is not what I mean at all. But something pointing 
toward homoeostasis, is, I think, necessary to the ending of a play, 

Apparently Shakespeare was never wholly comfortable with the 
work of inventing a complete action by which to accomplish his 
task. It was a congenial method of working for him (and of course 
for many others) to take a ready-made or nearly ready-made story, 
to let it work upon him, to adjust the facts of the story to the 
people as he saw them (or the people to the facts of the story, for 
it works both ways), and thus to produce with much the same plot, 
frequently, a far different structure. Characters really are permitted, 
in Shakespeare, to modify one another, without our feeling that the 
playwright himself is constantly limiting the responses. It is in this 
sense that Shakespeare is called the most objective of Elizabethan 
playwrights. When Shakespeare steps in and takes hold of responses 
to the point of denying characters he has already created (as he 
does, for example, in the last act of The Two Gentlemen of Verona), 
we feel that he fails. And it is probably because of our feeling that 


®The Sacred Wood, p. 110. 
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this way of letting characters act out their own destinies is “really” 
Shakespeare, that a play like The Comedy of Errors seems foreign 
to something essential in Shakespeare’s way of looking at the place 
of mankind in the world. 

It is customary to say of Jonson that his attitude toward people 
is almost the reverse, that he pulls all the strings, that he manufac- 
tures, or borrows, the situation which will let him show best what 
he has in mind to say of a given set of characters. This is in part a 
fair position. O. J. Campbell has shown how Jonson’s satiric bent 
makes its way into a specific kind of structure in Every Man out 
of bis Humour, Cynthia’s Revels, and Poetaster, the characters be- 
ing set up and moved about in accord with a preliminary frame of 
mind which has prejudged them. This may suggest (Professor 
Campbell does not say it) that the characters are more important 
in Jonson than the plot; and if it does, we must say that this is fre- 
quently the judgment of students on first reading Jonson, and not 
infrequently the judgment of those who return to the plays.”° 

Every Man in his Humour™ (ignoring here the distinctions be- 
tween the first and the revised versions of the text) has a kind of 
“story” about it, and at the outset of the play we think we are 
intended to fix our attention on the visit of young Kno’well to Well- 
bred, with complications arising from the elder Kno’well’s pursuit. 
This turns out to be essentially a false clue, for as the play moves 
along, our attention finds itself unable with any comfort closely to 
relate scenes, and we finally settle for the individual scenes as being 


10For a discussion of the “comicall satyres; see Oscar James Campbell, Comicall 
Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, Calif., 1938), pp. 54-134. 

11] have omitted from my discussion a consideration of The Case is Altered and 
A Tale of a Tub. 1 do this to save space, but I think that neither of these plays would 
affect the development of my argument as it stands without them. Apparently Jonson 
himself did not regard the plays as worth saving, and certainly they belong to another 
sort of playwriting. Both are attempts to write fairly traditional plot plays; A Tale of 
a Tub is a kind of mock-romance with a country setting, The Case is Altered is a 
combination of two Plautine comedies. The satire glancing outside the strict plot 
action is minor and somewhat confusing in both plays; in neither does Jonson achieve 
sustained coherence of character, in both there are violations of expectation. The 
faults are usual faults in the work of an apprentice playwright writing comedies of 
plot (one finds them in Jonson’s latest plays, as well). While there are, to be sure, 
hints of things to come in the later plays, neither of these early comedies represents 
the start of a major line of development in Jonson. 
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good fun in themselves. This is far from saying that the play adds 
up to something manageable as a unified experience in the theater, 
And once the fun in the personalities begins to pall, there is too little 
else upon which to fasten attention. The environment is both too 
fragmented and too static. 

There is another interesting fact about the play which is rather 
less frequently marked. Only in a limited sense are the characters 
here to be taken as humour characters, Professor Campbell is right 
in saying that the humour theory is not really successfully under 
way until Every Man out of his Humour. | should argue that it is 
precisely one of the charms of this play that its characters do not 
submit readily to codification and stratification. One of the reasons 
why Sir Andrew Aguecheek in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night seems 
Jonsonian* is that Jonson’s Stephen, of whom Sir Andrew reminds 
us, seems Shakespearean. Stephen is not simply the victim of a 
humour; he possesses a bumptious good nature, at times, which cuts 
the strings by which Jonson operates him. Kitely is not simply a 
humour character; his jealousy, if we are not careful, can move us 
to genuine concern for his predicament, and away from the laughter 
which Jonson aims to provoke. Nor can we say with any comfort 
how close to the true-wit line the two libertine young men of the 
play are likely from time to time to take their places. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in some of his revisions of the text Jonson moves 
away from the flat level of character, away from the typical posi- 
tion and towards the fuller expression of character. Compare, for 
example, the remarks made by Lorenzo Senior, in the first text, after 
he has read Prospero’s letter to Lorenzo Junior, with the speech of 
Kno’well Senior after reading Wellbred’s letter to young Kno’well. 
The situation is the same in the two scenes, but the characters 
speaking are two different characters: 


Lorenzo Sr. Well, it is the strangest letter that euer I read. | Is this the 
man, my sonne (so oft) hath prays’d | To be the happiest, and most 
pretious wit | That euer was familiar with Art? | Now (by our Ladies 
blessed sonne) I sweare, | I rather thinke him most infortunate, | In the 
possession of such holy giftes, | Being the master of so loose a spirit. | 


12See Paul Mueschke and Jeannette Fleisher, “Jonsonian Elements in the Comic 
Underplot of Twelfth Night; PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 722-40. 
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Why what vnhallow’d ruffian would haue writ, | With so prophane a 
pen, vnto his friend? | The modest paper eene lookes pale for griefe | ‘To 
feele her virgin-cheeke defilde and staind | With such a blacke and crimi- 
nall inscription. | Well, I had thought my son could not haue straied, | 
So farre from iudgement, as to mart himselfe | Thus cheapely, (in the 
open trade of scorne) | To geering follie, and fantastique humour. | But 
now I see opinion is a foole, | And hath abusde my sences. 
(Herford and Simpson, III, 202.) 


In the revised play: 


Kno’well Sr. From the Burdello, it might come as well; | The Spittle: or 
Pict-hatch. Is this the man, | My sonne hath sung so, for the happiest 
wit, | The choysest braine, the times hath sent vs forth? | I know not 
what he may be, in the arts; | Nor what in the schooles: but surely, for 
his manners, | I iudge him a prophane, and dissolute wretch: et ome by 
possession of such great good guifts, | Being the master of so loose a 
spirit. | Why, what vnhallow’d ruffian would haue writ, In such a 
scurrilous manner, to a friend! | Why should he thinke, I tell my Apri- 
cotes? | Or play th’ Hesperian Dragon, with my fruit, | To watch it? 
Well, my sonne, Phad thought | Y’ had had more iudgement, t’haue 
made election | Of your companions, then t’haue tane on trust, | Such 
petulant, geering gamsters, that can spare | No argument, or subiect 
from their iest. | But I perceiue, affection makes a foole | Of any man, 
too much the father. 


(Herford and Simpson, III, 309-10.) 


We are likely to think of the first speech as being typical of Jonson’s 
method, of the second as being typical of Shakespeare’s. Lorenzo 
says things which make him sound like a father; Kno’well says 
things which make him also feel like a father. In these instances, as 
well as in their own comments on Downright, Cob, and Clement, I 
take Herford and Simpson to be only partly correct in their view 
(I, 338) that Jonson “seizes character under one aspect, because he 
sees it so; neglecting, because he does not see them, the cross-play 
of impulses, the inconsistencies and conflicts, the mingled strength 
and weakness, of which they are normally composed.’ 

The comment applies with much greater point, however, to the 
three plays which followed Every Man in his Humour, three plays 
in which Jonson apparently deliberately explores the possibilities 
of “comicall satyre:’ Professor Campbell is surely correct in point- 
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ing out an essential difference between the qualities of Every Man 
in his Humour and Every Man out of his Humour. In the new play, 
Jonson is much more definitely a critic of society. But while Miss 
Townsend may insist (p. 46) that “The involute action is guided 
carefully through intricate mazes by the now-skilled hand of the 
comic artificer;’ the opinion is weightier on the other side of the 
argument. Through Act III, Every Man out of his Humour is static 
and monotonous. Scene after scene gives us a display of humours and 
a good deal of the dialogue is exceptionally witty and revealing, but 
there is too little action against which to observe the humours; and 
with the great list of characters the people seem like cards in a 
shuffled deck, familiar faces appearing now and then but in too hap- 
hazard an arrangement. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s notion that the play is 
“over-burdened with non-dramatic material, which, while attempt- 
ing to explicate character and plot, actually succeeds only in dead- 
ening them’”** needs only slight modification: the material which 
she calls non-dramatic is not wholly so by nature; but the effect of 
Jonson’s method is to render the material static. The stratification 
of characters, the outline of humours, is clear enough from scene to 
scene, but there is far from enough to fix the reader’s attention on 
connections. For better or for worse, it is the habit of audiences to 
put things together as the play moves forward; when the play denies 
them this response, they are frustrated, no matter how brilliant the 
dialogue may be, no matter how bright the individual scene. The 
arbitrariness of entrances and exits in Every Man out of his Humour 
and the repeated exposing of humours contribute to the feeling of 
immobility in the action. Even the two commentators prove a bur- 
den to the playwright before he is finished with them; they too are 
called in arbitrarily from time to time, sometimes apparently just 
because they have been invented and must therefore be used. They 
frequently have nothing of either interest or importance to say. 
Nor is the purging of the humours likely to persuade us. Sordido’s 
humour is the first to be purged, and the purging is incredible be- 
cause there has been no growth of interest in either the humour 
itself or the purge. A puppet is suddenly snapped in two. In Act 


18The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), p. 106; quoted by Miss Townsend on p. 
46 of her study. 
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IV, commenting upon the purging to come, Cordatus defends the 
method by saying that it is tedious to see a great tree cut down by 
degrees when it can be felled in a moment. But when, in Act V, 
the humours of the others do fall, it is quite possible to feel that 
Cordatus is guilty of an irrelevant metaphor. A tree grows, and part 
of the excitement of the fall depends upon the height at which the 
timber stands. Jonson fells a sapling, and the fall is as tedious as the 
growth. (Does anyone else feel, 1 wonder, that Macilente deserves 
at least a box on the ear for his malevolence in poisoning Puntar- 
volo’s dog?) Neither the brilliance of the comment on general frail- 
ties nor the thrusts at social conventions nor the multiplication of 
episodes to exhibit both these elements will compensate for the 
lack of a controlling center. It is not enough to say that the play is 
held together by the satiric aim, any more than it is adequate to say 
that five separate social satires have a unity simply by virtue of their 
being social satires. Jonson glances about in the environment of the 
play; he does not find an element in the environment (I do not 
mean background) which will hold the persons of his play together. 
The play is too general in its focus. I should myself make the same 
comment about the play as satire. A statement by Eliot might well 
be applied to Every Man out of his Humour: 


Jonson’s drama is only incidentally satire, because it is only incidentally 
a criticism upon the actual world . . . that is, it does not find its source in 


any precise emotional attitude or precise intellectual criticism of the 
actual world. 


Simplicity of humour there is in the characters of the play, but the 
sharp relevance of the humour to the actual world is missing, and 
as a result the play itself is blurred. Here I may anticipate a later 
part of my argument by pointing out that it is more than interest- 
ing that Jonson’s early plays are written against foreign settings; it 
is not until we get to Epicoene that Jonson places his play in Eng- 
land. If I may borrow a term from W. K. Wimsatt,"* I should sug- 
gest that Jonson fails to make of Every Man out of his Humour a 


“The Sacred Wood, p. 110. 


‘From an essay republished in his book The Verbal Icon (Lexington, Ky., 1954), 
PP. 69-84. 
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“concrete universal” because he fails to mesh the universal with the 
particular. 

Cynthia’s Revels was written for the Children of Her Majesty’s 
Chapel at Blackfriars; but our knowledge of the theater and audi- 
ence (which Professor Harbage has discussed with illuminating 
detail)** does not affect our judgment of the play’s worth. Again 
Miss Townsend objects to the usual view that the play is defective 
in structure; but her efforts to argue the other side seem not finall 
persuasive. One may agree with her view (p. 50) that the play is 
made up of multiple, clever variations on a theme “joining Greek 
myth to contemporary and courtly issues” and may still be of Her- 
ford’s mind that the fragmentary actions are badly put together. I 
have considerable sympathy with Professor Campbell’s view (p. 84) 
that Cynthia’s Revels has far less variety in its character than Every 
Man out of bis Humour, and that “So protracted is the concentrated 
ridicule, and so exclusively devoted to esoteric forms of affectation, 
that the life depicted seems completely unreal. . . :’ It is impossible 
to say of the play that the characters are in any significant and ex- 
tended way rooted inseparably in the world of the play. Adjacent 
attitudes there are in Cynthia’s Revels, but adjacence does not pro- 
vide the necessary relationships. One might argue that such moments 
as Crites’s speech on vanity and vice, which concludes I. v, and his 
speech depicting the court in III. iv, and Amorphus’ description of 
faces in II. iii are among the most dramatic moments in the play 
(even though they be “standing still”) because the power animat- 
ing them “comes from below the intellect, and for [it] no theory 
of humours will account:’’ At such points the world becomes 
Jonson’s own world, and the pages spring to life because the char- 
acters are rooted in that world. I am not sure that the trick of rely- 
ing upon expositors helps us always to this end; we sometimes learn 
all we need to know of characters without the assistance of Cupid 
and Mercury, with the result that the precise comment, while it 
may sharply delineate, frequently kills off the character. It is one 
danger of the critical method perhaps that the sharper and wittier 


16Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions (New York, 1952). 
17Fliot’s remark in another connection; The Sacred Wood, pp. 117-18. 
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the portrait becomes, and the more practiced the rhetorical skill, 
the deader the subject may get to be. He comes to us ready made, 
like a tailor’s dummy. 

Poetaster is the next play, and the last of the three plays labeled 
“comical satyre:’ Miss Townsend says of it (p. 54) that “Like 
Cynthia’s Revels, the Poetaster finds its structural unity through 
unity of theme—here, of good and bad poetry, poets and poetasters:’ 
But unity of theme cannot, at least in our view of structure, auto- 
matically yield unity of structure. Professor Campbell would seem 
to agree with Miss Townsend in saying (p. 117) that 


the unity established for the play lies less in a closely-knit, simply- 
moving action than in a succession of intellectual attitudes that were 
adjacent in the minds that determined the nature of Renaissance culture. 


But neither adjacence nor succession will prove unifying unless 
juxtaposition involves coherent growth. 

Professor Campbell argues for the Ovid action as “the structural 
center of Poetaster” (p. 128). He makes out a good case for say- 
ing that Jonson’s use of Ovid at the opening of the play establishes 
“in the first scene of the play the tone of an entire society at once 
cultivated and libertine” (p. 115), and it is true that the libertinism 
of society is a central consideration in the play. But it is also true, 
as Professor Campbell says (p. 116), that in the Ovid action “satire 
emerges half-unwillingly from romance” He does not say, but I 
should, that the unwillingness of the two aspects of the action to 
cohere is one of the structural defects in the play. The relationship 
between character and environment is too general and the harsh- 
ness of the punishment meted out by Augustus in Act IV (criti- 
cized as it is within the play itself) leaves us not at all sure of Jon- 
son’s point of view. Ovid starts out as if he is to be the defender of 
poetry, but he turns quickly into a spokesman for libertinism and 
carouses with knaves. Furthermore, Ovid, however central he may 
be intended to be, is far from holding the center of our interest, and 
by Act IV the division of the play into social satire and literary 
satire has split our interest asunder, and the alternation of the two 
interests grows monotonous. Miss Townsend complains that the 
play has been reduced too frequently to the level of a document in 
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the War of the Theaters (and she is right), but the fact remains 
(criticism of the play testifies to this) that the best of the play dra- 
matically is the fifth-act scene in which Horace, in the name of 
poetry, administers the purge to Crispinus. The historical setting 
remains Rome, but the situation is suddenly sharply relevant to the 
actual world of Jonson’s England. The tension increases, the fun 
sharpens, Horace becomes not simply the historical spokesman for 
poetry but a man enjoying having the upper hand over a rascal 
whom he detests. It is interesting that the scene has so physical a 
base as Crispinus’ vomiting up his lumps of language. We think of 
Jonson as an intellectual, but the plays of Jonson which seem most 
successful are those which have at their base a concern with physi- 
cal and even gross situations. But I shall say more of this in the 
discussion to follow. 

The course of the plays from Every Man out of his Humour 
through Poetaster (all but the first played, interestingly enough, in 
the private theater) has been steady; in them the satirical and 
critical interest has grown more and more pointed. In each of the 
plays there are brilliant moments and dramatic episodes, but in 
general the critical interest has usurped the dramatic. Insula For- 
tunata and Gargaphie seem, at their best, vapors; it is only the 
occasional scene where the environment really materializes—and 
in those cases it is really England (i.e., the comicall satyres, as 
Baskervill showed over forty years ago, certainly have “English 
elements”). It is not possible to say whether the critical interest of 
these plays was determined by the theater for which they were 
written or whether they were presented by the Children of the 
Revels because they had been so written. The fact is, however, if 
criticism of the plays has been just, that in these satirical plays 
Jonson is temporarily distracted from his real course of develop- 
ment, though within the plays there is of course much which i Is to 
be carried on in the later works. 

With the next of the comedies (I omit whatever part Jonson may 
have played in the collaboration which produced Eastward Ho) 
we come to the first of the plays still acknowledged to be master- 
pieces, Volpone. I should like to call attention initially to three facts 
about the piece: First, that it is the first play in which a single 
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character acts consistently as a “magnetic center” attracting others 
to him; second, that Jonson took a certain pride in being able to say 
that this play was written in about five weeks; third, that Jonson 
himself acknowledged a certain reservation about the manner in 
which Act V proceeds from the first four acts of the play. I should 
like to add as a fourth point what is, if not a fact, a conviction: that 
Volpone is essentially closer to the manner of Every Man in his 
Humour than it is to the manner of any of the comedies composed 
between. 

Herford and Simpson have noted the fairly steady manner in 
which Jonson has from play to play restricted his scene. They point 
to twenty changes of scene in A Tale of a Tub, twenty in Every 
Man in his Humour, seventeen in Every Man out of bis Humour, 
and eighteen in Volpone. (The tendency continues in later plays: 
ten each in Epicoene and The Alchemist, eight in The Staple of 
News, nine in The New Inn; there are fourteen in The Magnetic 
Lady, but in each of the last two plays named the scenes are in a 
single locale—the rooms of the inn in The New Inn and the rooms 
in Lady Loadstone’s house in The Magnetic Lady. Herford and 
Simpson do not even include Bartholomew Fair in their list.) What 
the editors do not consider, however, is the nature of the location. 
In the plays up to now the location has been general, various places 
throughout city or court, for example. In Volpone for the first time 
we are restricted very largely to a single house permeated with the 
personality of a single individual. Volpone himself is in a very real 
way the environment in which all the other characters are permitted 
to operate; he in turn becomes the victim of part of his own envi- 
ronment before the play ends. And the structure of the play consists 
in the growth of Volpone’s and Mosca’s triumphs in gulling (played 
upon through repetition and variation of tricks) within and through 
the set environment. This is not simply unity of theme—we have 
had that before—but unity of theme expressed through unity of 
environment as determined by the magnetic center. For the first 
time since Every Man in his Humour (and much less sporadically 
than in that play) Jonson seems not simply to be using his persons 
as agents or springboards for satire, but is being critical of specific 
personalities—though not, he would say, of specific actual persons. 
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Our interest is thus attracted to the play, not directed outward from 
it to a generalized society. The plot, as one aspect of the structure, 
carries an interest in itself (though of course we cannot watch it 
separately in the temporal movement of the play) rather than being 
simply an excuse for the playwright’s comments. It again centers 
rather than radiates our interest, so that the aesthetic experience is 
one in which the attention is fairly constantly focused and held 
even while variations are played upon the central theme of avarice, 

I have called attention above to the speed with which Jonson 
(uncharacteristically, apparently) wrote the play. It is impossible 
to prove, I suppose, what I feel in this connection—that the spon- 
taneity of the play in reading and in performance has something to 
do with the greater speed with which it was written. I do not mean 
to generalize from this, or to say that speed of writing is synony- 
mous with spontaneity in the finished product. But it may be that 
the proliferation of criticism in the earlier plays resulted from an 
overzealousness on Jonson’s part to use his action too simply as a 
vehicle for statement, and that the more time he took the more 
disposed he was to follow a characteristic bent. 

I have also called attention to a certain reservation which Jonson 
must have had about the ending of the play—though he undertook 


to defend his ending. He acknowledges that the catastrophe may 


in the strict rigour of comick law, meet with censure, as turning back 
to my promise; I desire the learned, and charitable critick to haue so 
much faith in me, to thinke it was done off industrie: For, with what 
ease I could haue varied it, neerer his scale (but that I feare to boast my 
owne faculty) I could here insert. But my speciall ayme being to put 
the snaffle in their mouths, that crie out, we neuer punish vice in our 
enterludes, &c. I tooke the more liberty; though not without some lines 
of example, drawne euen in the ancients themselues .. . : and fitly, it 
being the office of a comick-Poet, to imitate iustice, and instruct to life, 
as well as puritie of language, or stirre vp gentle affections. 


(Herford and Simpson, V, 20.) 


Herford and Simpson, with this in mind, find that Volpone 
approaches more nearly than comedy ought the seriousness of trag- 
edy. And there is little question that Volpone does very suddenly 
turn rather grim. At a certain point the satire takes on a dark ethical 
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tone, and the comedy deals, in a manner which Jonson would else- 
where not approve, with crimes. 

I should argue that the difficulty begins earlier than Act V. I 
think it arises initially (and most sharply) with the persons of Vol- 
pone, Celia, and Bonario in the rape scenes. Herford and Simpson 
take the predicament of Celia in dead earnest: 


The air is heavy and fetid with moral disease; a passing breath of fresh- 
ness and purity just stirs it when Celia and Bonario go by, but the relief 
is faint and ineffectual, and the total impression is not sensibly mitigated 
even by the catastrophe which attests that “there is force in the decrees 
of Venice” to punish even these iniquities.** 


But Celia and Bonario, while they are meant to be “good;’ are in 
part meant to be objects of laughter. Virtue can be taken lightly, 
and when, in the heat of Volpone’s prosecution of rape, Bonario 
leaps out from his place of concealment crying, “Forbeare, foule 
rauisher, libidinous swine. | Free the fore’d lady, or thou dy’st, 
impostor,’ I think it is, in part. This is the hero leaping through the 
door to save the little seamstress from the clutches of the villain. The 
attitude is underscored in the trial in Act IV where Corvino makes 
his preposterous, and hilarious, accusations against his wife, and in 
V. x where, when Voltore confesses, Celia cries out, “O heau’n, how 
just thou art!” (Heaven will protect the working girl!) The argu- 
ment is a little distasteful, put thus bluntly, but how else is one to 
take the rape scene in the present play and to endure Volpone’s 
song to Celia at the moment when she is supposed to be in terror 
for what is to her dearer than life, unless one sees it as Harpo Marx 
in pursuit of the too simply innocent female? 

Jonson gets caught in his own trap however: he doesn’t know 
whether Celia is meant to remain comic, or whether he ought to 
take her predicament more seriously. As a result Celia and Bonario 
are among the least successful characters in the action, and the 
ethical tone which makes them of weight in Act V does so in a 
measure at the expense of the play. The truth is, I think, that Jonson 


18Herford and Simpson, II, 55. I find the same misinterpretation of Celia and 
Bonario in their comment on Surly and Dame Pliant in The Alchemist: “Bonario’s 
rescue of Celia is a wooden imitation of the chivalry and the pathos of romance: the 
rescue of Pliant by Surly is denuded of romance to the last shred. . .? (II, 107.) 
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almost forgot his critical position in his pleasure at writing Volpone; 
when he turns serious he tends to split the play wide open. The 
good who are re-established at the close of the play are not good 
enough for the ethical purpose of the catastrophe. 

It is necessary to say something further of the much-discussed 
Sir Politic Would-be and his wife, who furnish so much of the 
amusement in the piece, since the question of whether they do or 
do not become an integral part of the play makes some difference 
in the total estimate of the structural success of Volpone. Again, 
Herford and Simpson feel some justice in the charge that the 
Would-be’s are loosely related to the action; again, also, Miss Town- 
send will hear none of the charge. But the evidence varies; the 
Would-be’s seem integrated almost in direct proportion to their 
closeness to Volpone, the magnetic center of the play (just as the 
mountebank scene, as it moves out into the streets and focuses awa 
from rather than on Volpone, loosens the fabric of the play). I may 
seem to be arguing that mere physical position within Volpone’s 
house or next to Volpone himself makes for closeness of texture, 
but it is not that; rather, the physical juxtaposition arises from 
Jonson’s use of Volpone as a center. When Lady Would-be becomes 
one of the dupes of Volpone (though she differs from the others 
in providing him with a good measure of discomfort), she seems 
to function as an integral part of the structure; but when she turns 
from Volpone to her own interests as wife of Sir Pol, our attention 
is radiated rather than centered, and when Sir Pol himself stands 
before us in speculation our interest is far indeed from its central 
concern. Sir Politic is one of the major pleasures in the play, cer- 
tainly, and his independent course is delightful in itself (though his 
catastrophe is lamely drawn), but it may be argued that he tends to 
bulk too large in the action just as Falstaff, the joy of Henry IV, 
Part One, bulks too large for his place in the structure of that play. 
This is variety, to be sure, but variety a little at the expense of a 
definable unity. Interestingly enough, Sir Pol is literally a displaced 
person—an Englishman in Italy. He is the entr’acte, stepping out 
from behind the curtain and interrupting the business of the play 
proper. But when the play comes to its real culmination in Act V, 
Sir Pol becomes a small issue. 
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Volpone seems to me, then, the first play in which Jonson with 
clear and lasting success manages to relate character and environ- 
ment in such a way that the two interact and interdetermine struc- 
ture. It is the first play too in which one may feel fairly comfort- 
able with Eliot’s statement that Jonson’s drama is “only incidentally 
satire, because it is only incidentally a criticism upon the actual 
world?” Through the first four acts, instead of scattering passages 
of rhetoric over a variety of social foibles (and a variety of char- 
acters drawn to illustrate those foibles) Jonson gives us the sustained 
playing of character against another character—functioning almost 
as an environment—who is calculated to set them off. The baiting 
of the avaricious is pleasantly varied and finally inverted, so that 
it is impossible to look upon the alternation of baitings as sheer 
repetition. The characters themselves seem to be such fun for 
Jonson that until he finally remembers his doctrine of correction 
we tend to find our pleasure in sources other than the satire. Note 
here again Jonson’s real success in handling details with a physical 
and sensual base—the superb apostrophe to gold with which the first 
act opens; the bag of bright cecchines and the piece of antique plate 
and rich pearl brought by the gapers after legacies; the juicy picture 
of Celia as “a beautie, ripe, as haruest! | Whose skin is whiter then a 
swan, all ouer! | Then siluer, snow, or lillies! a soft lip, | Would 
tempt you to eternitie of kissing! | And flesh, that melteth, in the 
touch, to bloud! | Bright as your gold! and louely, as your gold!”; 
the amazing wnguento sold by “Scoto of Mantua”; the grotesque 
deformities of Volpone’s own triad of “children”—and so on. This 
aspect of Jonson is certainly a far cry from the frequent picture of 
him as pedant and critic. Here his eye is on the object as it has not 
been since the time of Stephen and Bobadill and Kitely and Cob. It 
is no accident that Volpone still holds the stage while the comicall 
satyres languish on the shelves. 

Epicoene, a delight of the Restoration stage and the critical 
darling of Dryden, followed Volpone. A first impression of the play 


‘®Fliot’s fuller comment is quoted earlier in this essay and applied in another sense 
to Every Man out of bis Humour.1 should say that the aim in the humour play 
(though not the achievement) was satirical; I should say that neither the aim nor the 
achievement in Volpone is primarily satirical. 
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(with a considerable point to support it) is that Jonson suddenly 
seems to be not Jonson. Written in prose with a strong emphasis on 
gallants and ladies tilting at words in the witty combat of love and 
with a strong reliance upon farcical episodes for its fun, the play 
seems many years ahead of its proper time. Furthermore Epicoene 
is the first of Jonson’s plays to be set in London, and the con- 
temporary quality of the scene, of the city, strikes us in a fashion 
without extended parallel in the earlier plays with the possible 
exception of Every Man in his Humour (a complicated problem 
because Jonson alters the setting in his revision). The tendency to 
group characters, to establish wits and would-be’s as agents and as 
vehicles of satire, is certainly not new here; but the cynical wisdom 
of the three young gallants in their playing of the love game is, for 
Jonson, a new major emphasis. True-wit is something of a puzzle 
because Jonson’s point of view remains, in this character, doubtful, 
but on the whole he joins Dauphine and Clerimont in the clever 
libertine league to enjoy the Ladies Collegiates, who are not averse 
to being enjoyed. Neither fish nor flesh but compounded of both 
are the Otters, he discoursing of his bull, bear, and horse, while 
“She takes her selfe asunder still when she goes to bed, into some 
twentie boxes; and about next day noone is put together againe, 
like a great Germane clocke: and so comes forth and rings a tedious 
larum to the whole house, and then is quiet againe for an houre, but 
for her quarters.’ (IV. ii. 97-102.) Daw and LaFoole are the typical 
would-be’s here, the sports who talk a good game and play none, 
who seduce reputations rather than ladies. 

It might be argued—indeed, it has been argued—that the house 
of Morose is the magnetic center of the play. But at least in the 
sense in which we have been using the term, that argument will not 
do for Epicoene. It is true that people gather in Morose’s home, 
and that Jonson provides a clear enough reason for their gathering 
there; but the concern of the action outruns the simple reason for 
the gathering. In a sense it may be said that Epicoene is the one play 
by Jonson in which the satirical, critical method is brought success- 
fully to bear on a plot which has a unified interest of its own, with 
the critical interest neither overwhelming nor being overwhelmed 
by the action. The characters are interrelated, the interrelations are 
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complicated. by the course of the action, the complications are 
brought to homoeostasis by the time we have come to the end of 
the play. And in the central line of the action—Dauphine’s achieve- 
ment of independence through the duping of Morose—there is 
again a clear-cut development, a definite crisis in the middle of the 
play when, after the marriage is performed, the Silent Woman 
speaks, and a reversal arising from that crisis and its subsequent 
complications when the voluble Silent Woman proves after all to be 
aman. The environment of the play—London—gives a solidity to 
the satire, but it is not in this play, as in Volpone, the environment 
which provides the key to the play’s unity. 

As a matter of fact there are points at which our attention radiates 
rather than focuses. For example the LaFoole-Daw gulling which 
provides the matter for part of Act IV comes dangerously close to 
being simply a stopgap in the action. Even the Ladies Collegiates 
tend somewhat to develop an interest of their own, though in that 
part of the action Dauphine occupies a real and necessary position, 
as he does not in the gulling of Daw and LaFoole. It is really the 
unity of the satiric aim (Eliot would say, “of the inspiration”) 
which holds these weaker links in the chain in position, since the 
same characters are elsewhere clearly enough a part of the chain. 

Of one aspect of Jonson’s creative genius Epicoene is the greatest 
achievement. I think Dryden, closest to this aspect of Jonson, was 
right in his time in singling out this particular play for the palm. 
What Eliot says in general about Jonson the Restoration might well 
have said in particular about Epicoene: 


Of all the dramatists of his time, Jonson is probably the one whom the 
present age would find the most sympathetic, if it knew him. There is 
a brutality, a lack of sentiment, a polished surface, a handling of large 
bold designs in brilliant colours, which ought to attract about three 
thousand people in London and elsewhere. At least, if we had a con- 
temporary Shakespeare and a contemporary Jonson, it would be the 
Jonson who would arouse the enthusiasm of the intelligentsia.”° 


Epicoene is in the tradition of the comicall satyres, though it sur- 
passes any of those plays in unity while it also achieves variety. 


*°The Sacred Wood, p. 121. 
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While the environment, and consequently the focus, is more gen- 
eral than it is in Volpone, the observations on character within the 
environment are more consistently and sharply relative to the action 
than in any play other than Volpone up to this point. But the envi- 
ronment of Volpone seems closer to us than that of Epicoene, which 
was closer to the Restoration than was Volpone. 

While Epicoene once seemed to some the best of Jonson, if not 
the best to be found in all comedy, it has been the almost universal 
custom since to give the vote to The Alchemist. While I am not 
myself persuaded that, all around, The Alchemist is the greater 
play, I should certainly agree that in many respects it is more firmly 
written than the prose comedy. 

I am somewhat at a loss to know how to take the remarks about 
the play in Herford and Simpson. At one point they remark that 
it avoids a danger in Volpone—that of being too close to tragedy— 
and another danger in Epicoene—that of being too close to farce— 
and commend Jonson’s standing here “with one foot in the region 
of the prodigious, . . . the other . . . planted firmly on that ground 
of current human nature and everyday experience which satisfied 
his Humanist taste” (II, 89); but at another point in the same volume 
of their edition they remark that “it is clear that, from about 1610, 
he shows in comedy a growing willingness to relax the severity of 
his canons, to accommodate himself to popular tastes and make use 
of popular traditions. The Alchemist might be described as a ver- 
nacularized Volpone—the huge comedy of organized humbug trans- 
lated into the terms and lingo of London roguery”’ (II, 153-54.) If 
they mean by this (as subsequent sentences seem to indicate) that 
Jonson compromised at this point despite his desire to do otherwise, 
that he sacrificed integrity for the sake of popularity, I am in flat 
disagreement. I think it is true enough that The Alchemist is ver- 
nacularized, but I should argue that that is the direction in which 
we have been moving since the comicall satyres (or even through 
the comicall satyres, in some respects); this direction is a major 
matter in what I take to be the development of Jonson as a play- 
wright. To put the matter in terms which we have been employing 
in this essay I should say that it is one of the prime virtues of The 
Alchemist that it localizes and specifies the environment, that it 
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provides within the city of London a single house (here it is unlike 
Epicoene but very much like Volpone) where the occupants them- 
selves, automatically, act as a magnetic center. In The Alchemist we 
have not only the ethical but also the social positions of the inhabit- 
ants against which and through which to work. We have not only 
the essential motive of avarice, as in Volpone, but the profession of 
alchemy itself with which to work, so that in perhaps the largest 
sense character and environment are made to work together. It is 
not a cause but a sign of this unity that the scene of the play is more 
restricted than the scene of any other play up to this point.** There 
is no need to shift the center of interest, except only to the front 
door of the house.”* The gulls who enter the house are not schema- 
tized in advance in accord with predispositions on Jonson’s part 
(“I should like to say something about lawyers, and something about 
merchants, and something about poetasters;’ e.g.) but are rather, in 
general, individualized cases of trades, professions, and callings 
patronizing the practicers of alchemy. The tricks of the art itself 
are called upon to give the play forward motion—more and more 
promises, delays, payments, expectations. And the appearances of 
the gulls (a term of doubtful application to Surly) are not hap- 
hazard, as they tended to be in the earliest plays. In the course of 
the play’s twenty-seven scenes, Dapper appears four times, Drugger 
six, Mammon seven, Surly nine, Ananias six, Tribulation four, 
Kastril six, and Dame Pliant six. Of the two who appear least fre- 
quently, Tribulation may be said to gain some emphasis from the 

21The same may be said of the unity of time here and elsewhere in Jonson. Mar- 
garet, Marchioness and afterwards Duchess of Newcastle, remarks in her Playes, 1662, 
that she thinks the law of one-day’s time for a play makes only for dullness and flat- 
ness. She says of Jonson’s plays that “his Comedies that he hath published, could never 
be the actions of one day; for could any rational person think that the whole play of 
the Fox could be the action of one day? or can any rational person think that the 
Alchymist could be the action of one day? as that so many several Cozenings could 
be Acted in one day, by Captain Face and Doll Common; and could the Alchymist 
make any believe that they could make gold in one day? could they burn so many 
Coals, and draw the purses of so many, or so often from one person, in one day? and 
the like is in all his Playes, not any of them presents the actions of one day, although 


it were a we at the Poles, but of many dayes, nay I may say some years.’ She has a 
point. (Herford and Simpson, XI, 510.) 


*2Miss Townsend (op. cit., pp. 68-69) has put her finger on this truth: “Unity of 
place is made dynamic: a magnetized center which draws the attracted elements into 
a whirling centripetal force, spinning them into kaleidoscopic patterns’ 
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more frequent appearance of Ananias, his Puritan brother; Dapper, 
however, is least successfully bound into the plot and is treated too 
frequently as an isolated gull. In terms of acts, two of the gulls are 
introduced in Act I, four in Act II, five in Act III, and six in Act 
IV, the juggling performance growing more and more compli- 
cated as the play proceeds. All these appearances, and the actions 
which involve them, are called forth by the nature of the “attractive 
center; of the environment. 

With The Alchemist Jonson has found for the first time what 
he has all along needed—the proper kind of stimulus for his par- 
ticular creative genius: an environment which by its very nature 
will suggest both characters and actions, an environment against 
which and through which the satiric bent can operate effectively 
but which will be strong enough to keep that flair from degen- 
erating into a mannerism. Even in Volpone, excellent as it is, there 
is something a little “characteristic” about the usual choice of the 
lawyer, the merchant, and the elderly father as the dupes, some- 
thing a little too schematic in the singleness of attitude with which 
they appear, though far too much can be made of this. But in The 
Alchemist there is rich variety in the clients—the clerk, the tobac- 
conist, the knight, the gamester, the Amsterdam pastor and deacon, 
the “angry boy” from the country, the pliant widow. They all 
want something, as in Volpone, but the something varies delight- 
fully from person to person. 

Alchemy and the tastes which it attracts give ample opportunity 
for Jonson to exercise that talent which he has for making capital 
of physical, sensual detail. Mammon’s vision of the future in Il. i 
is a sustained lyrical drool. Part of the hilarity of Ananias is the 
way in which he seizes upon details, saying in response to Subtle’s 
demand for more money, “Yo’haue had, | For the instruments, as 
bricks, and lome, and glasses, | Alreadie thirtie pound; and, for 
materials, | They say, some ninetie more: And, they haue heard, 
since, | That one, at Heidelberg, made it, of an egge, | And a small 
paper of pin-dust:’ Or his outcry against Spanish slops: “They are 
profane, | Leud, superstitious, and idolatrous breeches.’ And again: 
“That ruffe of pride, | About thy neck, betrayes thee: ’and is the 
same | With that, which the vncleane birds, in seauenty-seuen, | 
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Were seene to pranke it with, on diuers coasts. | Thou look’st like 
Antichrist, in that leud hat’? Examples could be many times 
multiplied. 

But some things must ultimately be said on the other side of the 
ledger for The Alchemist, for it does not entirely succeed. The 
difficulty with Dapper has been suggested, but there are two larger 
difficulties. The first must be charged to the whirligig of time, 
perhaps; the fact is that the technical language of alchemy is no 
longer exactly current English, and that as much of it as Jonson 
employs, while it may lead to a desirable kind of specifying, also 
tends to snow us under. The second difficulty is one which must 
be charged to Jonson, for it concerns the structure of the play. I 
refer to the return of Love-wit with which the play concludes—or 
better, the return which concludes the play, for it is in the relation- 
ship between the return and the conclusion that the problem arises. 
It is true that in Act I Jonson mentions the absent master whose 
house is being used by Subtle and Face as an alchemical laboratory, 
and his return is at least postulated. But during the course of the 
action he disappears entirely from our interest, and there is some- 
thing of the deus ex machina about him when he crops up con- 
veniently at a climactic moment in the action. No decorum is 
violated, no unity, but probability is stretched to the breaking 
point. There is nothing about the environment (as we have 
described it) which necessitates the appearance of Love-wit, though 
there is a relation between his appearance and the locale, certainly. 
The ending, in this sense, is not determined by the interaction of 
character and environment, but by an accident not strictly relevant 
to the environment. 

It is with Bartholomew Fair that Jonson achieves at its fullest 
and finest the coherence towards which I take him to have been 
moving. I share firmly with Miss Townsend the notion that this 
play represents the culmination of Jonson’s art. The fair itself, 
with its multitude of interests and attractions, provides the perfect 
environment for Jonson’s genius. Here are the varied gross appeals 
to the senses, the wealth of physical detail, the cheaters and dupes, 
the bright shells and hollow centers, the dialects and slang which 
offer Jonson tremendous scope for his satire; but at the heart of the 
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piece is a vitality, an exuberance native to the fair itself which k 
the satire from becoming the real object of the play and which 
brings the play, in a recognizable sense, closer to the achievement 
of Shakespeare than anything else Jonson ever wrote. 

Herford and Simpson think Jonson here bows to popular taste, 
And there have been objections to the coarseness of the humor, 
Coarseness and grossness there are, to be sure, but shot through 
with a spirit of fun so full of energy and good nature that, if one 
had this play alone from the playwright’s pen, one would be hard 
put to it to know whence comes the usual portrait of Jonson as 
pedant and moral critic. Eliot’s view that Jonson’s fiction is creative 
rather than critical nowhere finds better exemplification than in 
Bartholomew Fair. 

One of the grossest of the creatures of the play, surely, is Ursula, 
the monstrous pig woman who sits like Cerberus at the gate of her 
particular hell, guarding the steaming pans of pig and the pros- 
titutes who provide the side dish to the feast of flesh. In an early 
play, one might indeed be revolted by the spectacle of a creature 
so debased and beset with “the Mallanders, the scratches, the crowne 
scabbe, and the quitter bone;’ but Ursula is the Falstaff of women, 
in her own words she tells us, “I doe water the ground in knots, 
as I goe, like a great Garden-pot, you may follow me by the S.Ss 
I make. . . . two stone a sewet aday is my proportion’”* Jonson, 
like Shakespeare, makes us aware of his creature’s grossness in 
goodly portion, but, like Shakespeare, he in part loves the rogue 
he lashes. This cannot be said equally of the Jonson who wrote the 
early plays, though it grows increasingly clear through Volpone, 
Epicoene, and The Alchemist.** 

Win-the-fight Little-wit, the proctor’s sinfully naive lady, echoes 
a familiar lament when she is forced to confess to her husband, 
after the excitement of Zeal-of-the-land Busy’s overthrowing of 
the idolatrous grove of gingerbread images, 


23], ii. Compare Falstaff’s larding the lean earth as he walks along. 


24This is not to argue that Jonson becomes better because he becomes more like 
Shakespeare. The fact is simply that in the plays unanimously ranked first among his 
works he is closer to this particular aspect of Shakespeare; but one must certainly not 
overlook that this goes hand in hand with greater success in structure and with a con- 
tinued interest in comedy as an exposé of follies. 
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Yes ohn, but I know not what to do... For a thing I am asham’d to 
tell you, ifaith, and ’tis too farre to go home . . . I haue very great, 
what sha’call’um, John, 


And John, comforting his wife, replies, 


6! Is that all, Win? we'll goe backe to Captaine Jordan; to the pig- 
womans, Win, he’ll helpe vs, or she with a dripping pan, or an old 
kettle, or something. The poore greasie soule loues you, Win, and after 
we'll visit the Fayre all ouer, Win, and see my Puppet play, Win, you 
know it’s a fine matter... [III. vi.] 


And off they go to Ursula’s stall, though it is only “the bottome 
of an old bottle” they are to find there. Though the laughter be 
low, it is full and it is sympathetic. Pepys in 1661 finding the play 
at its first performance that year “most admirable . . . and well 
acted, but too much prophane and abusive,’ records after his third 
visit in the same year, “I love the play as much as ever I did. . . ?’* 
Furthermore if tradition is to be believed, it was a performance of 
Bartholomew Fair in Jonson’s own day which called forth the 
tribute later to be carved on his tomb: “O rare Ben Jonson!” 

One could go through the list of characters in the play to show 
how time after time Jonson’s critical spirit is tempered by fun and 
affection. The insatiable eagerness of Bartholomew Cokes, all eyes 
and ears and palate before the delights of the fair; the humorous 
irascibility of his man Humphrey Wasp, who loves his young 
master with a kind of fierce bulldoggishness; the enthusiastic sales- 
manship of Lantern Leatherhead and Joan Trash, in their hobby- 
horse and gingerbread stalls; the knavery-to-music of Edgeworth 
and Nightingale; and even the asininity of Adam Overdo’s detec- 
tion of enormities—all call forth laughter with the Janus quality 
which we usually think of as being proper to Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions in comedy. Of all the persons of the play perhaps only Zeal- 
of-the-land Busy, the Banburyman, with his puritanical pretenses 
seems to be castigated. But even he recognizes when he is beaten. 
In his heated debate with the puppet in Act V, he comes a cropper 
when he accuses the puppet, as an actor, of being an abomination: 


**Herford and Simpson, IX, 245-46. 
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“for the Male, among you, putteth on the apparell of the Female, 
and the Female of the Male; and all the puppet needs to do in the 
way of reply he does, for saying, 


It is your old stale argument against the Players, but it will not hold 
against the Puppets; for we haue neyther Male nor Female amongst ys, 


he takes up his garment and proves his point. Unlike Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night (similarly unsympathetic towards mankind), who 
leaves the stage in high dudgeon and unrepentant, Busy sighs, “Let 
it goe on. For I am changed, and will become a beholder with you!” 

There is no point at which the fair as environment is dis- 
regarded. From the beginning of the play it acts as magnetic center, 
drawing the members of the cast unto it; from the beginning its 
temptations and wickednesses and pleasures condition the actions 
in which the persons engage. More concrete than a court or a city 
(because inherently more specific in the nature of the activity 
which occurs there), greater in compass than the circle of a 
specific interest such as avarice and alchemy (because its interests 
are more diversified), Bartholomew Fair provided Jonson with a 
stimulus peculiarly congenial to his method of workmanship, and 
he had with it, quite literally, a holiday. Here he avoids the split 
between foibles and crimes which weakens Volpone, he avoids 
what seems to some critics like the too farcical center of Epicoene, 
he avoids the arbitrariness of ending which seems to some a weak- 
ness in The Alchemist. In Bartholomew Fair Jonson truly creates 
a world of his own and into it infuses more of sympathy and 
humanity (albeit low) than it is usually acknowledged he possessed. 

With the remaining plays I shall be brief. Opinion is unanimous 
that in them Jonson’s powers decrease, whatever the cause imputed. 
Herford and Simpson say (II, 165) of The Devil is an Ass that “it 
betrays . . . a more than incipient decadence of constructive 
power,’ though they find “no corresponding decay of the power 
of style. . . :’ Miss Townsend finds (p. 82), on the contrary, that 
there is a “continued excellence in constructive power” in the play; 
she attributes the decline to a weakness, here, in conceiving char- 
acter. Each view is in part correct; the weakness which both sense 
in the play arises from a lack of that integration of character and 
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environment which provides firmness of structure. There is no 
magnetic center here, for Fabian Fitzdottrel is not really the 
environment within whieh the other characters operate—he is 
merely a background, and the characteristics displayed (brokenly) 
by the other persons of the play are not in any necessary sense 
determined by Fitzdottrel. He is acted upon, rather than active 
as were Volpone, Dauphine, Subtle and Face, and even the great 
fair itself. There is no real magnetic center to furnish us with a 
consistent characterization (I am not now talking of consistency 
as being in any sense opposed to variety). The devil who gives the 
play its name is a negligible quantity in the performance, and 
Jonson is hard put to it to make real use of him though he is 
occasionally very amusing. It is indeed strange, as Herford and 
Simpson point out, that Jonson should have deigned to use a devil 
at all in a play of his, since he had earlier, in the dedication of 
Volpone, contemptuously dismissed such toys as “fooles, and deuils, 
and those antique reliques of barbarisme. . . ?” 

The real play lies in the gulling of Fitzdoterel; for the first time 
since The Case is Altered and A Tale of a Tub, Jonson is working 
with plot (in the narrow sense) as the prime springboard for 
structure. It is not the method which he has made his own, and he 
does not succeed with it. The play is best in those scenes where 
it most resembles the love game of Restoration comedy (II. vi, e.g.). 
But in general one finds that the changes of scene in the play are 
changes of both place and persons, that they do not flow but break, 
unlike the method which has by now become characteristic of 
Jonson. Many of the individual scenes have delightful comedy in 
them, but scenes will not make a play. And finally, his moral and 
ethical concern comes so sharply to the fore that the play and its 
people are smothered by it. The play is easy to read, but the sport 
grows thin and the satiric whip is not really so keen as it once was. 

Herford and Simpson (II, 169) find The Staple of News “beyond 
question, a greater and stronger drama than its immediate prede- 
cessor.’ They also say (II, 178), “The ‘Staple’ scenes are, beyond 
question, the salt of the play. It is in them alone that the claim of 
this drama to a place in the first rank of Jonson’s comedies must 
rest.’ I am afraid that I must raise both these unraisable questions; 
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I take the play to be inferior to The Devil is an Ass, and I should 
insist that the Staple scenes are a minor part of the action, too little 
salt for the dish they are called upon to season. Had the Staple been 
used really as the “attractive center; Jonson had at his hand a device 
which might have worked as well as alchemy (though not so well 
as the fair). But the Staple does not really fire Jonson’s imagination, 
he seems not nearly so well acquainted with it. Furthermore, as 
Miss Townsend points out, the Staple is not made the magnetic 
center for the play; that center is Lady Pecunia (Money). But she 
is too static, too lacking in personality to provide a real environ- 
ment for anybody. Indeed, the best scenes in the play, and those 
most frequently alluded to in subsequent references to the play, 
are the gossip scenes which are simply entr’actes. With an ill-defined 
center Jonson produced a play ill-defined and ill-characterized. It 
sounds somewhat tired, a conglomeration of thrusts harking back 
to older plays. Sometimes the harking back is quite specific: Lick- 
finger, crying out “I haue lost two stone | Of suet 1’ the seruice 
posting hither, | You might haue followed me like a watering pot, | 
And seene the knots I made along the street” sounds like an attempt 
to capitalize on a funny line from Ursula; Pug, the devil in The 
Devil is an Ass, with his reference to “drawing farts | Out of dead 
bodies” anticipates another low jest in the present play, the “curious 
newes” which tells of “The Art of drawing farts out of dead 
bodies” in “Libtzig’’ 

If The Devil is an Ass surprises us with its use of an old relic, 
we ought to be even more surprised when Jonson, in The New 
Inn, turns obliquely to an even hoarier relic-Greek Romance.” 
It is quite clear that Jonson knew Greek Romance—Herford and 
Simpson list, in his library, editions of Heliodorus, Eustathius, and 
Longus. Furthermore, in the text of The New Inn itself Lady 
Frampul asks, “Who hath read Plato, Heliodore, or Tatius, Sydney, 
D’V rfé, or all Loues Fathers, like him?” Finally, the plot itself turns 
out to be Greek Romance in origin, though not in execution; only 
in certain parts of the early exposition and in the unraveling of the 


26To which, interestingly enough, Shakespeare also turned in his last years, as I try 
elsewhere to show. On the general popularity of the form in Elizabethan fiction, see 
the introduction to my edition of William Warner’s Syrinx (Evanston, Ill., 1950). 
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identities at the close does the type take over the interest. Greek 
Romance provides simply a framework for the play rather than a 
consistent structure. 

There is plenty of testimony to the play’s failure and to Jonson’s 
bitterness over it. It is ironical that Jonson should have chosen in 
the Ode to Himself, in which he expresses his indignation, to take 
his famous thrust at Pericles, since that play was, like his own (but 
as a consistent structure) founded on Greek Romance. The New 
Inn lacks coherence. The real heart of it, for Jonson, judging by 
the flights of good style and the amount of attention devoted to 
them, seems to lie in the serious and eloquent speeches by particular 
characters—the Host and Lovel in speaking of the virtues, the set 
defenses of Love and Valor by Lovel in Acts III and IV. Such 
moments are very good indeed, but they are inadequate to the task 
of giving the play structure. Again one feels that while the inn is 
an attractive center (i.e., it attracts people to it) it is not a magnetic 
center—it is not an environment generating in itself actions which 
will yield a structure. As in The Devil is an Ass, Jonson calls upon 
plot as an external aid, and fails. 

Last comes The Magnetic Lady, the title suggesting that we are 
to have in the Lady herself a female counterpart of that central 
magnetism which Jonson found in Volpone. Jonson himself appar- 
ently has something like that in mind, as he makes the Boy, in the 
induction to the play, speak of 


Idaea, this Magnetick Mistris. A Lady, a brave bountifull Housekeeper, 
and a vurtuous Widow: who having a young Neice, ripe for a man 
and marriageable, hee makes that his Center attractive, to draw thither 
a diversity of Guests, all persons of different humours to make up his 
Perimeter. And this hee hath call’d Humors reconcil d. 


The metaphor is a happy one for us, for it expresses a notion of 
structure towards which we have been working throughout this 
essay. For Jonson, structure is something like a “Center attractive” 
(I should prefer “magnetic”) drawing unto it a diversity of char- 
acters and humours. The magnetic center determines the pattern— 
the structure—of elements, as a magnet will arrange iron filings in 
a clearly observable pattern about it. This center may be a person, 
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as in Volpone; or a profession, as in The Alchemist; or a unified 
body of activities, as in Bartholomew Fair, where persons, place, 
and professions are intermingled. If the argument has been success. 
ful up to now, we have demonstrated that in the major successes 
of Jonson, this kind of structure has been attained. 

The Magnetic Lady is not Jonson’s worst play. It is in some 
respects superior to the three which precede it. But the trouble is 
that the lady is not really a magnetic center; her attraction deter- 
mines only part of the action, and that strictly on a plot level. The 
introduction of characters is adroitly handled, the humours are per- 
suasively revealed; but once introduced, Ironside, to whom goes 
finally the hand of Lady Loadstone, is only lamely made use of, and 
the reconciliation of the humours at the close of the play pants and 
staggers. The love game, with its sexual byplay and intrigue, is 
amusing enough, but it is hard to know where, for Jonson, the 
heart of the play lies. Interest shifts from the humours to the plot, 
since there is no real center to integrate them. Still, it is safe to say 
that The Magnetic Lady ought not so casually to be assigned to 
the limbo of “Jonson’s late comedies: 


It was said of Jonson long ago that his parts did not flow freely 


of themselves, but required a spur, something to prick the sides of 
his intent. The spur, as I see it, is a kind of magnetic force provid- 
ing Jonson with both a stimulus and a center of operations, a mag- 
netic field providing him with a sufficiently specific but at the same 
time sufficiently universal environment within which to develo 
a pattern of responses. The gradual coming to the fore of such a 
center parallels his development as a dramatic artist, providing as 
it does an ideal condition for a writer of Jonson’s particular make- 
up. Whether or not Jonson was aware of what was happening is, 
I suppose, irrelevant to value-judgments of his work. I should doubt 
that he was in any very clear sense conscious of the process; if he 
had been, I should think the success of Bartholomew Fair might 
have prompted him to try to repeat the success—but he did not try. 
The news staple provided him with an opportunity which he did 
not take. 

Recognition of the magnetic field provides us with a way of 
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reconciling claims of unity and of variety, of speaking of the way 
in which the texture of Bartholomew Fair, while being in one sense 
looser than that of, say, Volpone, is yet richer than that of its prede- 
cessors and equally well (or better) unified, the two unities differ- 
ing in kind more than in quality, perhaps. Or if in quality, I should 
argue that the quality of the unity in Bartholomew Fair deserves 
top position among the plays of Jonson. 

Furthermore, recognition of the magnetic field provides a major 
clue to the way in which Jonson’s plays combine the universal with 
the particular—or, in Mr. Wimsatt’s phrase, to the way in which 
any one of Jonson’s major plays exists as a concrete universal. 








Mrs. Thrale’s Marginalia in 
Joseph Warton’s Essay 


By James ALLISON 


Fp: has long been recognized as a piece of realistic 
self-portraiture of high value in which the liveliness and charm, 
the gaiety and warmth of Mrs. Thrale, whom Dr. Johnson in his 
more generous moments called “the first of women,’ are displayed." 
But the self-portrait is admittedly incomplete because Mrs. Thrale 
could not always pause to take out her diary when she wished to 
say something. She often merely scribbled her ideas in the margins 
of books at hand.? And therefore some of the missing brush strokes 
can be filled in by discoverers of new marginalia. 

One of the flaws in the canvas of Thraliana, for example, can be 
remedied by the marginalia in Mrs. Thrale’s copy of Joseph War- 
ton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (1772), which has 
turned up in the library of Winchester College. (In Thraliana, to 
be sure, Mrs. Thrale had mistakenly defended Warton against Dr. 
Johnson, but so mistakenly and so sketchily that it was impossible 
to learn from her brief remark how she felt about the Essay.)* 
These notes now tell us not only what Mrs. Thrale thought of 
Warton’s Essay late in life but also what she had thought of it ear- 
lier, for they reflect three readings. Now, as far as I know, no one 
has ever accused Mrs. Thrale of being a sound or serious critic, and 
these notes do not change the picture of the inaccurate and flighty 
“critic” revealed in Thraliana. They are interesting and entertain- 
ing simply because they touch up and enlarge the portrait that we 
have seen (imperfectly) before. They further document a charm 


‘George Sherburn, “The Restoration and Eighteenth Century? in A Literary His- 
tory of England (New York, 1948), p. 1070. 


*Thraliana, The Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776- 
1809, ed. Katherine C. Balderston, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1951), II, 780. 


‘Ibid., p. 621, and n. 3. 
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that soothed Dr. Johnson, and, as far as Mrs. Thrale is concerned, 
that is their chief interest. 

As far as Warton is concerned, however, they have an additional 
interest. In the first place, they show that his Essay helped to form 
the taste of the most beguiling bluestocking of the age. Not only 
did the book serve as a focus of transitional critical tendencies for 
the serious critics of the eighteenth century; it also served as a 
mirror in which common readers like Mrs. Thrale saw and admired 
their own reflected opinions. Unlike Dr. Johnson, who considered 
the Essay a serious attempt to undermine the reputation of Pope,‘ 
Mrs. Thrale, a typical reader of better than average intelligence, 
studied it as an amusing and harmless textbook of criticism. In the 
second place, then, the notes lead us to think that if common read- 
ers like Mrs. Thrale approved of it, perhaps the Essay was not so 
dangerous as Dr. Johnson and other professional critics thought, 

In the library of Winchester College, where Joseph Warton was 
once headmaster, there is a copy of his Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, volume one (1772), carefully marked and anno- 
tated by Mrs, Thrale. Many of the notes are of no importance, but 
some are worth considering because of the information they give 
about Mrs. Thrale’s opinions of books and men. I have selected 
what I take to be the best of the marginalia for this essay. Not 
everyone will agree that all of what I have chosen is either interest- 
ing or amusing. But I think most readers will agree that the notes 
on Pope, at least, are both. 

The marginalia record three readings, one in 1760, one in 1803, 
and another in 1810, and they show that Mrs. Thrale read critically 
and admiringly. In 1803, for instance, she noted on the first flyleaf: 
“This was the first Book I ever read with that Juvenile Avidity so 
delicious during the racy Season of Life. I felt its Beauties, repeated 
its Precepts,—wearied my Parents with Quotations and my Tongue 
with Praises of this—shall I call it unlucky Volume, which made a 
Writer & a Critic of H:L:P. I believe much is added in this 3d. 
Edition to the Book which so transported my Youth; The Year I 
studied it incessantly was much, much earlier than this Date—about 


4Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1887), Il, 167. 
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1760 I shd. suppose. My revisal is in 1803.’ Seven years later she 
wrote on the second flyleaf: “This Book—in its first Edition gave 
me the first notion of sound Criticism; I believe at one period of 
my Life I had best Part of it by heart: —and the Preface has scarcely 
slipt my Memory yet 1810, Having established the fact that the 
Essay was one of Mrs. Thrale’s favorite books, let us turn to notes 
which illustrate how carefully she read it. 

To begin with, there are her comments on Grongar Hill, which 
she terms “A Poem so very pretty, one observes not the odd faulti- 
ness of its beginning, . . . a beginning which I think no Art of 
Man can parse, or put by any Means into Grammatical Construc- 
tion; —’Tis as if it were written by a Lady: Furthermore, she finds 
that “Since I visited the Spot last Summer—my Admiration of this 
Poem always great, has increased. Almost every Description in it 
is a Portrait of the very Place?’ 

Then there are her strictures on Gray’s odes. Mrs. Thrale denies 
that they are, as Warton pontificates, “the most exquisite pieces of 
true poetry in our language’’ “And If they are;’ she rejoins, “really 
the most exquisite Pieces of True poetry in our Language . . . how 
have Shakespear Milton Dryden & Pope been misspending their 
Time!!!! ay or Otway & Rowe!! ay or Thomson & Young!!!— 
what Nonsense!” 

Again, she checks (and regrets) two textual changes. (One 
Warton really made between the 1756 and 1772 editions; the other 
he does not seem actually to have made.) The first relates to 
Hogarth. Hogarth had been treated more roughly in the first 
edition than in later editions of the Essay. In 1756, in fact, he had 
been ridiculed for introducing ludicrous elements into serious 
paintings, whereas in 1772 he was contrasted favorably with Titian 
for not doing so. This is too much for Mrs. Thrale, who snaps, 
“See Variation in rst. Edn. Titian was not a Ludicrous Painter at 
all or a particularly merry Man at all. tout au contraire indeed, 
Hogarth was both’ The second objection concerns an omission. 
From a paragraph in which Warton praises the effectiveness of 
introducing moral maxims into descriptive poetry, Mrs. Thrale 
thinks the following sentence has been left out: “A Statue of a Muse 
or Grace strikes you more in a Forest than it would do in a Stone 
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Cutter’s yard:’ She writes it in and grumbles, “I know not why 
the Writer turned out a Passage admired so excessively for over 
4o Years & more by poor H:L:P? 

Place names arouse her curiosity. Warton quotes the line in 
Lycidas where Deva is said to spread her wizard stream. After 
underlining Deva and wizard, Mrs. Thrale asks, “Why does Milton 
call it So! Is it not because the River Dee is black, and takes its rise 
in the black Pool of Bala—sacred to Witch-craft? Dee means Black 
in Welsh & Doctor Dee told Queen Elizabeth he was the Black 
Doctor & had preternatural Skill in ye Black Art?’ 

She is afraid that William Mason has been slighted; hence an 
allusion to his attempt to revive the chorus of classical drama 
prompts her to note: “Mason; whose fertile Mind contented not 
itself with its own Productions & whose curious Observance of 
other Arts, made him useful even where he could not be Splendid 
. . . Twas he first invented the now common Musical Instrument 
called a PPANOFORTE; and he taught in Gardening many Im- 
provements which are remembered though He who taught them is 
forgotten. H:L:P. 1803” 

Fenton’s Mariamne revives happy memories. Two scenes are 
still vivid. “ ‘I kill’d a Linnet once, indeed I wept!’ says the sweet 
Queen when accused of Stratagems for Murder. It is an exquisitely 
pretty Proof of Innocence—tender & natural. I remember nothing 
else in The Play, except the Exclamation of Herod, acted by Mr. 
Barry ‘Oh that I were as I had never been! Number’d among the 
Dead? The Actor & Authour between them gave it a powerful 
Effect—I recollect the Feel on my first hearing it, now at the 
Distance of 45 long Years.’ 

We turn next to Mrs. Thrale’s notes on Congreve. Precocity— 
that is the quality of Congreve which amazes Mrs. Thrale. Dis- 
coursing of the precocity of Pope, Moliére, Raphael, Warton like- 
wise includes Congreve, who wrote his Old Bachelor at nineteen. 
“That is more astonishing than all!!” cries Mrs. Thrale, “because 
Sublimity may Spring up from Genius, and beauty from Learn- 
ing: And a Man may possess both at 19—but how Knowledge of 
Life and Manners ay & Nature too; could come to a Creature who 
Had seen but 19 Years, & could have understood what He saw but 
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; years at the Most—I am yet to learn in the Year 1803.’ And when 
Warton quotes Hermes by Harris to the effect that deep study and 
training are necessary to a wise man, she again stands amazed: 
“That makes me more & more surprised that Congreve shd. have 
written his Old Batchelor at 19 . . . Tho’ he did borrow from 
Dryden [in] it—& boldly too, considering they were so near 
Contemporary-’ 

Her marginalia on James Thomson are interesting for two 
reasons—for their emphasis on Thomson’s limited observation of 
nature, and for their autobiographical content. City-bred poets, 
Warton assumes, are inferior to Thomson because they do not 
take their images directly from nature as he does. Mrs. Thrale 
objects, “Thomson was a true Poet. But Thomson lived almost 
always in Bond Street,—never in the Country, by choice: he used 
to Walk out towards Richmond on a Sunday Even. & in fact all 
his Images shew a nearness to London somehow’ To drive home 
his point, Warton quotes Winter, ll. 735-41, and Mrs. Thrale 
repeats, “This is exquisite writing certainly . . . but these well- 
chosen Images are appropriate to Kent & Surrey, & shew Vicinity 
to the Metropolis.’ The autobiographical notes are two. Theocritus, 
Warton is sure, must have heard the murmurs of brooks and the 
whispers of pines with more pleasure “during the ardors of Sirius; 
than Pope could possibly have done. Mrs. Thrale thinks so too, but 
complains of the heat: “he must indeed—Yet Thomson says some- 
where "Tis raging Noon: & while I am writing this Note the Heat 
is very violent & very inconvenient to bear in N. Wales July 1803” 
Next Warton quotes Summer, \l. 485-87, where oxen plagued by 
insects are described, and he stresses the “realism” of the lines, 
saying that not even “the natural Theocritus” was as aware of 
insect life as Thomson was. “Theocritus never saw Herds of Oxen 
grazing in his Life. where Orange & Fig Trees grow, you have no 
Meadow Land. I was struck with the Sight of Cattle lying by the 
River Side near MUNICH after having pass’d two or three Years 
in Italy” counters Mrs. Thrale. For some reason convinced that 
descriptions of insect life best show Thomson’s close observation 
of nature, Warton quotes Summer, ll. 299-304, where a shepherd 
and one who muses through the woods at noon admire the ceaseless 
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hum of insects. Again Mrs. Thrale deflates him: “So truly unde. 
lightful is it in Italy & Sicily—that no Man goes musing thro the 
Woods at Noon: When nothing stirs Say they except a Dog or an 
Englishman; one must be bitten to Death by Gnats’’ 

Just as Mrs. Thrale’s notes on Thomson prove that her admira- 
tion for him was not wholehearted, those on Addison show that 
her regard for him had its limits. They show that she found Addi- 
son, for all his polish and mild humor, lacking in real feeling. Take 
for instance her note on The Letter from Italy which Warton uses 
to point up the flatness and lack of enthusiasm in Addison’s writing, 
Concerning Addison, Mrs. Thrale notes, “he shewed all he felt I 
believe; Addison was no feeler I am persuaded: he was an acute 
observer, a fine Thinker, an elegant Expresser of what he did—& of 
what he did mot feel: but I recollect no Stroke of SENSIBILITY in 
any thing he ever wrote’’ Praise and blame are mixed in the following 
notes on Addison’s humor. “HUMOUR;’ Warton maintains, was 
“the chief and characteristical excellency of Addison;’ and he calls 
attention particularly to Sir Roger de Coverley. To this Mrs. Thrale 
simply adds, “The Spectator of Hart the Sleeper too is inimitably 
neat humour?’ But when Warton singles out The Drummer as 
another model of perfect humor she is not in complete agreement: 
“it is a Model of natural & chaste unadorn’d Humor but Addison 
could never make one either laugh or cry . . . one is Always ready 
to Smile & to admire?’ If, then, she finds that Addison has too little 
real emotion, she finds, on the contrary, that he has too much 
polish. Thus when Warton mentions Addison’s fastidious correc- 
tions, his stopping the presses to insert a revision, she calls Addison 
“a foppish Fellow if he did;’ and she goes on to deny that products 
of such fastidiousness resemble garden terraces, which, concealing 
their owner’s trouble and expense, seem to be a mere work of 
chance and nature: “They never seem so to me”? Addison’s style 
she likes, agreeing with Warton when he extols the imitation of an 
ode in the third book of Horace, saying, “It is truly exquisite’’ But 
she dislikes his politics. Politically on the other side of the fence, 
Addison, so Warton points out, was offended by the conclusion of 
Windsor Forest, where Pope celebrates the Peace of Utrecht. The 
tone here is strident: “Addison did shew his narrow Notions now 
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and then. The Peace was a very good one; but the War had been 
so brilliant that it dazzled the Public Eye which could not easily 
contrast to the dull Twilight so near Opacity—which necessarily 
follows the Cessation of Hostilities:’ 

What is true of the marginalia on Thomson and Addison is also 
true of those on Pope: praise and blame alternate. Thus when 
Warton feigns regret that Pope did not write American Eclogues 
and so free himself from the charge of having written pastorals 
without invention, Mrs. Thrale does not share his opinion, excusing 
Pope: “and therefore he did not try at it perhaps. Collins’ Oriental 
Eclogues are not by any Means what one had a Right to expect 
from such an Author and such a Subject.’ The stag chase in Windsor 
Forest is next criticized because it does not measure up to that in 
Somerville’s The Chace. This is unfair to Pope, and Mrs. Thrale 
says so: “how shd. it? when Somerville gives a whole Poem to a 
Subject on web Pope bestows not a Dozen Lines:’ Of Pope’s ability 
to count his money better than Warton, Mrs. Thrale has no doubts. 
Warton lists profits from the Odyssey at six hundred pounds, saying 
that Pope paid Fenton and Broome £300 and £600 respectively. 
Mrs. Thrale refuses to believe that the poet was such a bad business- 
man: “if he got only £600: and paid away {£900 I think he made 
a bad bargain indeed; but it could not be so surely. . . . Pope knew 
how to count his own Money, better than Dr. Warton knew how 
to do it for him I fancy’ She thinks, on the other hand, that Pope 
was too proud of being a man of independent means; for when 
Warton reminds his reader that Pope did not have to depend upon 
the sale of a sonnet for his dinner, she snaps, “& of that Superiority 
he seemed to be ever offensively proud:’ For her taste, moreover, 
Pope was too much of a leveler. The Essay on Criticism, ll. 418- 
21, on the general practice of praising the poetry of. lords, is 
quoted. Wryly Mrs. Thrale complains, “Pope cured us (by these 
lines perhaps) of such Aristocratic Notions: It is mow equally the 
Fashion to decry any-Thing written by a Nobleman 1803. & Poor 
Lord Byron’s clever Verses only called the Hornet’s Nest of Writers 
around him 1810? Plagiarism—at least borrowing—does not go 
unnoticed. From Eloisa to Abelard Warton quotes ll. 17-24 and in 
a footnote points to the influence of Milton. One influence, says 
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Mrs. Thrale, he has overlooked: “The 4th Line is WHOLLY from 
Milton:’ From the same poem Warton quotes the couplet, 


Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the Cross my eyes were fixt, but You. 


Mrs. Thrale wonders about the source: “did not Mr. Pope remem- 
ber this passage?” she asks, and quotes: 


En vain sur les Autels ma Main bruloit L’Enceni. 
Quand ma Bouche implorait le Nom de la Deesse, 
J adorois Hippolyte; et le voyant sans Cesse, 
Mesme au Pied de L’Autel que je faisois fumer, 
J offroit tout a ce Dieu que Je n’osoit nommer. 

Says Racine’s Phedre. 


In turn, when Eloisa exclaims, “Suck my last breath, and catch the 
flying soul!” Mrs. Thrale declares, “borrowed from Dryden in his 
Cleomenes. & again in his Don Sebastian:’ Finally, she finds Pope 
guilty of borrowing from Cowley. Line 189 of The Essay on 
Criticism is here under fire (“Hail bards triumphant born in happier 
days”): “’Tis an imitation of Crashaw without his Propriety—of 
Cowley I mean: Bards triumphant are set in Opposition to Militant 
by the original Thinker 


Hail Bards Triumphant! and some Care bestow 
On us the poets militant below. 


Strange! yt. neither Warton nor Warburton shd. know yt. better 
than H:L:P. & both of them Clergymen too. 1803:’ Abandoning 
the sport of source hunting, Mrs. Thrale openly censures some 
lines in Eloisa to Abelard. Lines 347-52, for example, describing 
the visit of two strangers to the tombs of Eloisa and Abelard are, 
after being quoted by Warton, said to be “finely imagined” “I think 
not finely nor naturally} says Mrs. Thrale. The fourth line, “And 
drink the falling tears each other sheds,’ provokes the comment: 
“This is a bad line, a nasty Idea” More interesting and detailed are 
her analyses of the similes of the insects and the mule in The Essay 
on Criticism, ll. 38-43. How apt these similes are! Warton asserts. 
Careful consideration is given both by the annotator: “Honor est 
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Nilo—The Insects of the Nile do make well for Application— 
Warburton has made a grand use of the Nile in his Dedication to 
the Free Thinker—Oh! very very fine! the simile of the Mule how- 
ever pleases me mot; The Mule is far from heavy—The Mule is not 
amongst Nature’s productions: in that perhaps he may resemble 
Pope’s Demisgavants.’ Though ready at all times, as we have seen, 
to take both Pope and Warton to task, Mrs. Thrale is sometimes 
willing to praise them. Windsor Forest, ll. 409-10, is quoted: 


Till the freed Indians, in their native groves, 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves. 


The two epithets, “sable” and “native” decides Warton, have 
“peculiar elegance and force’ “So they have;’ writes the annotator. 
To the “Tale of Sir Balaam” and the humor of Pope generally, Mrs. 
Thrale gives high praise. Pope “could have excelled in telling a 
story of humor} concludes Warton, after noticing Pope’s improvis- 
ing upon Don Quixote in The Essay on Criticism. Could is under- 
lined by Mrs. Thrale, who argues, “it is in a Story of Humour that 
he does actually excell all ye. World: see the Tale of Sir Balaam 
weh, has I think no equal’’ At odds with Warton where individual 
lines are concerned, she nevertheless lauds his general criticism of 
Eloisa to Abelard, which he calls “the most highly finished” of all 
Pope’s poems. Having underlined the most highly finished, Mrs. 
Thrale concludes her marginalia relative to the poetry of Pope with 
praise: “And the Criticism upon it is very good indeed.—Ye. best 
Criticism almost Yt. I ever read, so far as my poor Judgment goes. 
H:L:P. 1803?’ 

Notes on Dr. Johnson are fewer than those on Pope. The first 
note revives a familiar topic—precocity. Speaking of prodigies Lopez 
de Vega and Torquato Tasso, Warton fails to mention another 
prodigy whom Mrs. Thrale is quick to include—Charlotte Lennox. 
“Charlotte Lennox composed Verses before She could write them. 
She spelt Zephyr with an S, because She could not make a Z. 
Dr. Johnson told me the Anecdote. H:L:P:’ Plagiarism, equally 
familiar, is brought up again. Corneille, Warton notes, sometimes 
borrowed without knowing it. The annotator interjects, “& I saw 
Dr. Johnson compose two Lines which I found afterwards, in 
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Fletcher’s Bonduca a Play he never read before or after the Occur- 
rence. H:L:P”’ In defense of La Bruyére and Pope, Warton cites 
Virgil’s reply to those who accused him of stealing everything 
from Homer. Mrs. Thrale recalls, “I have heard Dr. Johnson say 
EVERY Poet took from Homer .... Milton least, but says he, I defy 
you to find any thing very striking either of Incident or Sentiment 
yt. I will not shew you its Original in HOMER-—some Scenes of 
Shakespeare and Some Descriptions of Ariosto excepted’ 

Politics is next, and as usual the annotator disagrees with the 
essayist. Hoping to refute Addison, who contends that “arbitrary 
governments were pernicious to fine arts, as well as to the sciences) 
Warton reminds the reader that Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso did not 
flourish under free governments and that “it seems chimerical to 
assert, that Milton would never have written his Paradise Lost, if 
he had not seen monarchy destroyed, and the state thrown into 
disorder’ Chimerical is here underscored by Mrs. Thrale, who 
exclaims, “”Tis less Chimerical to assert that Milton tho’ an acri- 
monious—surly Republican as Johnson calls him; found himself 
apparently forced by an unseen hand, to write his Paradise Lost 
upon high Tory Principles’’ 

A note—the most caustic of all the marginalia—on Johnson’s 
Dictionary will serve as a concluding sample. Warton laments the 
inevitable failure of all schemes in his day for fixing the language, 
“though Mr. Johnson has lately given us so excellent a dictionary?’ 
“This starved Praise was worse than none?’ writes Mrs. Thrale. “We 
see Johnson ever after crossing the Wartons at every Turn.—1803. 

This new material proves that Warton’s Essay helped to form 
Mrs. Thrale’s taste and refined it later. It gave her both a standard 
of reference and a point of departure. In fact, as she recorded on 
the flyleaf, it made a writer and critic of her. 





The Fall of the Grenvilles, 184.4-1848* 


By Daviw and EILEEN Sprinc 


I 


N SEPTEMBER, 1844, the Marquis of Chandos, eldest son of Richard 

Grenville, second Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, came of 
age. The event was celebrated with an éclat appropriate to a ducal 
family, and for almost a week the home estate at Stowe and the 
nearby town of Buckingham rang to the sound of festivities. ‘There 
was much dining in public and there were numerous addresses of 
congratulation. There were sports and fireworks, a fancy ball, and 
the traditional roasting of an ox in the town square.’ 

It must have seemed plain enough that the young Marquis was 
destined to come into an impressive heritage. The Grenvilles stood 
high in the county of Bucks and in the councils of the Conservative 
party: Lord Chandos’s grandfather had been Lord Lieutenant of 
the county and his father had but recently stepped down from Peel’s 
Cabinet. Moreover, few landed families could boast of a palace in 
the countryside such as Stowe, with its great park, its famous 
library, its treasures of art.? There were other houses too: Wotton 
(in Bucks), Avington (near Winchester), and the town house in 
Pall Mall. There were estates in Bucks, Somerset, Middlesex, Corn- 
wall and Hampshire; and in Ireland and Jamaica. Altogether they 
amounted to 52,000 acres of which 25,000 lay in Bucks, 17,000 in 


*The authors of this paper would like to acknowledge their gratitude to the trus- 
tees and staff of the Huntington Library, both for making possible a summer’s work 
on the rich Stowe MSS., and for providing special facilities while studying those 
manuscripts. 

This paper was written and accepted for publication before the appearance of 
F. M. L. Thompson’s article, “The End of a Great Estate? The Economic History 
Review, 2nd ser., VIII, 1 (Aug., 1955), 36-52. Since the appearance of that article 
some minor changes have been made in this: specifically, paragraph 5 in Part II and 


ae 2 in Part III have been recast and the paragraph following the latter 
added. 


1The Illustrated London News, Sept. 14, 1844. 
“Ibid. 
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Ireland, and 5,000 in Hampshire. Their gross rental was roughly 
£66,000.° 

Not that this was the most princely of ducal incomes. A Duke of 
Bedford or a Duke of Sutherland did much better; so did a mere 
earl like Fitzwilliam. Still the estate was large and the ownership 
of much land brought with it inevitably a position of much influ- 
ence. The Marquis’s prospects were bright, or so it must have 
seemed to the young man and to many who knew him. For they 
had no inkling as yet of the troubles that lay in store for his family, 
of the doom of the house of Grenville that was already close at 
hand, in the person of his father. 


II 


Surtees, the novelist, once remarked that land was “the only 
beast of burthen that does not show what it carries:’* Certainly the 
estates of the Grenvilles gave no hint of the burdens heaped upon 
them. By 1844, however, the Duke of Buckingham had so exerted 
himself as to amass about a million pounds of debt on the security 
chiefly of his life interest and of his personal property—the family 
estates having been strictly settled in the usual fashion and thus put 
beyond his reach. As the life estate had been made to carry a large 
portion of the debt, it had been necessary for the Duke to insure 
his life to the sum of nearly £300,000. The annual premium on 
these policies together with the interest on the debt came very close 
to absorbing all the income arising from the several estates.’ And 
the Duke was busy staving off collapse by hiring shady solicitors to 
find money for him at usurious rates of interest. 

This state of affairs was not a thing of yesterday; its origins went 
back more than twenty years, to the Duke’s youth. “Oxford and 
Eton bills came in shoals;’ his wife once reminisced;° and after his 


8Stowe Collection, Grenville Papers, Huntington Library, San Marino, California, 
passim. Hereafter referred to as STG. 

4R. S. Surtees, Ask Mama, chap. xv. 

5STG, Miscellaneous Legal Papers, “Statement for the Duke of Richmond) drawn 
up by Currie, Woodgate and Williams, probably 1847. 


6STG 122, memorandum written by the znd Duchess of Buckingham attempting 
to explain her husband’s financial troubles, c. 1847. 
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marriage, in spite of his father’s generous provision of the house at 
Wotton and an allowance of £6,000 a year, troubles were frequent. 
By 1828 his financial affairs were sufficiently embarrassed to require 
one of those family colloquies attended by an array of legal advisers 
that continued to punctuate the Duke’s career thereafter. It was 
known that he had been borrowing at nine per cent, and it was 

uessed that his debts were in the neighborhood of £ 50,000." No 
one could be sure of their amount, for the Duke took no one into 
his confidence. He was duly relieved of his burdens, but four years 
later, in 1832, he was once more in trouble, once more asking for 
relief.* 

In 1832, however, it was no longer forthcoming, owing chiefly 
to the vigorous intervention of Sir Edward East, friend and legal 
adviser to the Duke’s mother, who took upon himself the unpleasant 
duty of warning her against her son. The Duchess had been a great 
heiress, bringing with her at marriage the so-called Chandos estates 
in which she retained a life interest. Her consent was therefore 
necessary before selling or mortgaging any portion of these estates. 
In 1828 she had agreed to assist her husband and son; but in 1832 
Sir Edward successfully persuaded her that further acquiescence 
would lead to ruin, that she alone stood between the preservation 
of the family fortunes and their extinction.°® Thereafter the Duchess 
showed a face of rock to her son, who alternately wheedled and 
bullied, pleaded and stormed.”° 

It is not clear by what shifts and expedients the Duke made do 
until his succession in 1839. Some sales took place after 1836, and 
possibly his father helped him from the proceeds. Furthermore, 
relief must have come from the Duke’s suit against his wife’s 
family."* She was a Campbell, a daughter of the Marquis of Bread- 
albane. Her father had provided generously for her, and.the Duke 
had no reason for complaint on this score. But in the final arrange- 


STG, Sir Edward East to 1st Duchess of Buckingham, June 9, 1828. 

‘STG, Sir Edward East to rst Duchess of Buckingham, Aug. 6, 1832; Sept. 8, 1832. 
STG, 1st Duchess of Buckingham to son, Oct. 16, 1832; Oct. 25, 1832. 

10STG, 1st Duchess to son, Sept. 28, 1833. 


"For the account of this complicated lawsuit, see STG, Miscellaneous _ 
pee also Business Correspondence and Breadalbane Family Correspondence for 
the period. 
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ment of his affairs (he died in 1834), Lord Breadalbane happened 
to overlook a technicality in Scots law, thereby giving his daughter 
and her husband a further claim on his personal property which 
was considerable. The Duke’s suit was technically correct, but 
morally indefensible. His wife was opposed to going to law with 
her own family but it was like the Duke to make a fight of it 
regardless of who was hurt.” 

On succeeding his father in 1839, the Duke’s debts of his own 
making (on his life interest) were probably about £200,000, and 
those inherited on the family estate were also in that neighborhood. 
From that time forward, in the short space of five years, he built 
up a monumental debt of over a million pounds. Already in 1841 
there was a note of frenzy in the Duke’s activities. He tried to 
browbeat his trustees into selling settled land, insisting that the legal 
arrangements on the estate did not represent his father’s last 
wishes.** By 1842 he was dealing feverishly with the moneylenders, 
employing as his agent, not the family lawyers, but Augustus Man- 
ning, an obscure solicitor. The Robsons were probably too respect- 
able to do business with the “4o per cent Gentry;’ as Manning once 
called his acquaintances; and the Duke doubtless found that it 
served him best to keep his borrowing hidden. 

Toward the end of 1842 Manning wrote frequently and excitedly 
to the Duke. He was himself deeply involved in his master’s affairs, 
having taken up money for him in his own name;** and he was 
driven to distraction, scurrying into the City day after day, bor- 
rowing £3,000 here and £2,000 there, perpetually dreaming (as 
he once said) as well as thinking of how best to stave off embar- 
rassment.’® He was paying as much as fifteen per cent for money, 
and perhaps more.’’ His mood swung wildly between extremes of 
hope and despair; at one time he was all confidence, assured that a 


12§TG, note in handwriting of 2nd Duchess of Buckingham on copy of her 
mother’s letter of Nov. 18, 1834. 


13§TG, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to J. Robson, July 4, 1841. 
14§TG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Dec., 1842. 
15§TG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Nov. 25, 1842. 
16§TG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Jan. 4, 1843. 
11§TG, A. Manning to znd Duke of Buckingham, Jan. 20, 1843. 
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bold front and a threat “to pay on the moment of demand, and 
actually carrying into effect that threat sometimes” would prompt 
a feeling of respect for the Duke’s security in “those bloodsuckers, 
the Bill Mongers”;** at another, he pressed the Duke to get him a 
post in some foreign embassy in London where he could take 
refuge from creditors and sheriffs. He thought the Hanoverian 
might best suit him.” 

The Duke scarcely made life easier for Manning. He kept things 
from him as he did from the Robsons, and Manning sometimes saw 
a good piece of business spoiled by the Duke’s meddling.” He 
played the haughty aristocrat and refused to see Mr. Attwood, just 
when Manning was getting that gentleman disposed to lend them a 
large sum of money.” And for his pains the Duke bullied him mer- 
cilessly, sprinkling his letters with angry charges.” Then when 
affairs became critical, he threatened to leave the country. He 
seems never to have blamed himself for his predicament; instead 
Manning was to blame, or a hardhearted world. Perhaps the Duke 
was unaware that a man borrowing at fifteen per cent was already 
a poor risk, Perhaps he was unaware of how large his debts were. 
But of one thing he certainly was aware: he had but to scrape by 
until 1844, when his son came of age, and then there would be an 
end of tiresome dealings.” 

His son’s coming of age had a vital significance for the Duke’s 
finances because it freed him at last from the prison of the family 
settlement. An eldest son was normally the tenant in tail in re- 
mainder under a settlement made upon his father’s coming of age, 
and if he were not persuaded to join his father in disentailing and 
resettling the estate he could upon his father’s death make himself 


18STG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Dec. 13, 1842. 
19STG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Nov. 25, 1842. 


**STG, A. Manning to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Dec. 31, 1842, where this is 
suggested. 


*1STG, A. Manning to znd Duke of Buckingham, Nov. 25, 1842; Jan. 17, 1843. 
*2STG, A. Manning to znd Duke of Buckingham, Dec. 30, 1842. 


*8§TG, A. Manning to znd Duke of Buckingham, Jan. 6, 1843. In this letter Man- 


ning replied: “If you quit the Country, you had better include me in your passport 
& we shall all sink together? 


*4STG, A. Manning to znd Duke of Buckingham, Nov. 25, 1842. 
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absolute owner of the family estate. He was usually, of course, per- 
suaded for a variety of reasons to disentail and resettle as soon as it 
was possible for him to do so—that is, upon his coming of age. But 
upon disentailing, father and son held between them the fee simple 
of the estate and they were thus free to deal with the estate as they 
saw fit. If they observed certain conventions there was nothing to 
prevent them, for example, putting their debts upon it, and nothing 
for that matter to prevent them resettling it yet reserving to them- 
selves jointly a power of mortgaging or otherwise freely dealing with 
it as long as they both lived. In short, strict family settlement which 
had been intended to keep intact the family estate and prevent its 
dissolution by sale or mortgage could at this time be circumvented, 
and one suspects that it often was. Impecunious fathers had special 
reasons to look forward to the coming of age of eldest sons. 

Still there might be a catch. The son might refuse to burden his 
inheritance with his father’s debts, although he would likely find it 
hard to resist him in view of a parental authority—substantial at all 
times but in this instance rendered all the weightier by the fact that 
the son had no present income unless his father agreed to give him 
one. A greater obstacle lay in the law of equity and the Court of 
Chancery. In a normal resettlement the young man accepted an 
inferior legal estate (that is, he cut down his prospective fee to a life 
tenancy) in return for an annual allowance payable during his 
father’s life, and his father, for his part, got the entail extended. 
Should the father want more and propose that his debts be assumed 
by the entailed estate, then Chancery would look to see that no 
unfair advantage was taken of the son. It would above all see that 
the son had received separate legal advice.”* The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, one suspects, was not much deterred by these considerations. 
He was confident that 1844 would put him on easy street; and in 
October of that year, a month after the festive ceremonies, the 
unpleasant news was broken to his son.” ; 

From the start Lord Chandos was much concerned to assist his 


25Examples of such cases are to be found in English Reports, Hoghton v. Hogh- 
ton, vol. 51; Dimsdale v. Dimsdale, vol. 61. See also Lord St. Leonards, A Handy 
Book on Property Law, sth ed. (New York, 1858), pp. 130-131. 


26STG, G. Barker to Lord Chandos, Oct. 23, 1844. 
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father; and the Duke for his part began proceedings altogether cor- 
rectly. He employed George Barker, a reputable solicitor, to advise 
his son and lay before him a clear and detailed statement of the ducal 
debts. He went even further, perhaps on Barker’s recommendation, 
and brought in on Lord Chandos’s side an eminent conveyancing 
barrister, Jonathan Christie of Lincoln’s Inn, who, it was said at the 
time, “has been very much concerned ‘in family arrangements:”* 
But all did not go well for long. The Robsons acting for the Duke 
put forward proposals which Christie quickly judged inadequate 
and in plain language said so. Few persons, let alone lawyers, had 
ever dared address the Duke with such bluntness. His quick temper 
flared up, and the negotiations came to a dead halt. 

The Duke’s proposals were brief: that Lord Chandos get an 
annuity of £1,000 and (presumably) have certain unsettled estates 
brought into settlement; and that he permit his father to place his 
vast indebtedness on the fee simple of the family estates, thereby 
reducing the heavy interest charges. In short, Lord Chandos was to 
receive £1,000 a year for his father’s life in return for a reduction 
of about a million pounds in the capital value of the estates. While 
it was fitting, Christie stated, that Lord Chandos play the good son 
and make some sacrifice, he could not be allowed to make so great 
a sacrifice. There was, for example, no provision to use any part 
of the surplus income (created by the reduction of the interest 
charges) in paying off the principal of the debts. “I conceive? 
Christie remarked, “that part of this surplus income ought to be 
applied either in keeping up insurances on the life of his Grace or 
in forming an accumulating fund: the product of the insurances or 
of the accumulated fund to be ultimately applied towards relieving 
the estate?” 

Christie went further and trod even more heavily on the Duke’s 
toes. It was pointless, he argued, for Lord Chandos to acquiesce in 
his father’s plan unless the Duke undertook to reduce his expendi- 
ture and reform the management of his estates. He then set out what 
needed doing: a pruning of the Duke’s establishments; the sale of 


"STG, G. Barker to Lord Chandos, Oct. 28, 1844. 
*8STG, J. H. Christie to G. Barker, Oct. 28, 1844. 
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outlying and unproductive estates; the sale of timber; and the rais- 
ing of rents, granting leases if there was no other way.” ‘To omit 
these things, Christie warned, would make a mockery of Lord 
Chandos’s magnanimity. There would be “no other beneficial result 
than a short season of hollow prosperity” to be followed by an even 
graver crisis.°° In other words, he put the responsibility for the 
financial troubles where it rightly belonged—squarely on the 
shoulders of the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Duke was furious. That a mere lawyer shor:’ . 0 address him 
was more than he could endure; and he replied ha: ..uty and angrily, 
But in his own world—where dukes counted for less then elsewhere 
—Christie was a man of considerable importance, and he found the 
Duke’s language insulting: “I am wholly unaccustomed to the kind 
of censure implied in the tone which pervades his Grace’s letter, & 
I shall take care not to expose myself to a repetition of similar com- 
ments.”** He therefore offered to resign; and the Duke accepted 
with alacrity. Thereupon Barker became alarmed. It would not 
look well if in these delicate negotiations the Duke drove away his 
son’s adviser. So he tried to make peace and eventually succeeded.” 
Christie then drew up a series of proposals which he was confident 
would withstand the scrutiny of the law. 

The Duke and Lord Chandos now agreed to the following con- 
ditions. The family estates were to be mortgaged to the extent of 
£1,100,000. Lord Chandos was to have his annuity which in the 
event of his marriage would be increased to £3,000. The Duke 
secured to him some small holdings in fee, as well as all the mov- 
ables in the different mansions of Stowe, Wotton, Avington, and 
Buckingham House. The Duke would also keep up his insurance 
policies to the extent of £100,000; and all timber cut during his 
lifetime (except for estate repairs) would be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. Barker assured Lord Chandos that these terms 
would meet the jealousy of the law and preserve the family estates. 

20Tbid. 
80STG, J. H. Christie to G. Barker, Oct. 30, 1844. 
31§TG, J. H. Christie to G. Barker, Nov. 4, 1844. 


32§TG, J. H. Christie to G. Barker, Nov. 25, 1844. 


88§TG, G. Barker to Lord Chandos, Dec. 16, 1844. The terms of the agreement 
are to be found in this letter. 
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But he, like everyone else concerned, must have had his doubts 
about the future of those estates. There was no mistaking the Duke’s 
capacity for undoing any arrangement, even one so favorable to 
himself. Moreover Christie’s solemn warning that the Duke’s affairs 
be taken in hand had gone unheeded. And finally Barker was aware 
that the Duke’s reckless borrowing still went on; for he had warned 
his young client not to sign any documents submitted to him by 
the Duke’s men of business.** 

Notwithstanding this knowledge, no precaution was taken even 
to ensure that the newly raised mortgage money was properly 
applied to extinguishing the debt on the Duke’s life interest. When 
the agreement between himself and his son was acted upon, and 
{£467,000 was raised on mortgage, the Duke disposed of this sum 
as he saw fit. He applied only £200,000 to the relief of his debts, 
using the rest for his own mysterious purposes. What was more, 
new debts recently contracted and old ones hitherto undisclosed 
continued to spring up in utter profusion. Finally when it was pro- 
posed to take up the rest of the £ 1,100,000 from the Norwich Life 
on mortgage and the company’s solicitors began to investigate, all 
the ducal dealings came to light. Lord Chandos was once more 
appealed to, probably early in 1847. He was asked to join in raising 
a further £300,000, perhaps £350,000, above the original sum of 
£1,100,000. And he was informed that even this assistance would 
not entirely extricate his father from his financial troubles. 

This time Lord Chandos declined, presumably on the advice of 
William Brougham, a Master in Chancery. Having quickly grown 
old beyond his years, the young man now saw his father for what 
he was—thoroughly irresponsible and unreliable. ‘To raise the money 
and to leave him in a position of authority with a large mass of debts 
still unprovided for would expose the family to absolute ruin. Lord 
Chandos therefore proposed that his father sell him his life interest 
in return for which he would assume the burden of the debt. The 
Duke naturally balked at this, offering instead to place his affairs 
in the hands of trustees who would have large authority. But neither 


‘STG, G. Barker to Lord Chandos, Dec. 2, 1844. 


“STG, Miscellaneous Legal Papers, “Introductory statement for the Duke of 
Richmond” This is the only account of these vital proceedings in the Stowe MSS. 
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Lord Chandos nor an assortment of eminent lawyers approved. The 
Duke then complied reluctantly with his son’s proposal, and on 
May 27 the necessary deed was signed. It signified that the second 
Duke of Buckingham was no longer the master of the Grenville 
estates and that his place had been taken by his son aged 23. In June 
Thomas Beards, the chief agent of the Bucks estates, was taking his 
orders from Lord Chandos, and the Duke had become his son’s 
pensioner.*® 


Ill 


Some months afterward, the Duke of Wellington wrote to his 
friend Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts a long letter concerning the 
pecuniary difficulties of three noblemen. Two were related to him, 
the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Mornington, and the third was the 
Duke of Buckingham. Of the three Wellington was least able to 
excuse the last. His grandfather had married an heiress; so had his 
father; and if the present Duchess was not herself an heiress, the 
Duke had got a good deal of money from her family.*’ Yet these 
riches had all been squandered. “They all face establishments larger 
than they can maintain! Then they indulge themselves in every 
fancy ...;’ wrote the Duke, “always fancying that their whole for- 
tune is at their disposal . . . forgetting their expensive establishments 
and other charges. . . . Each of these Noblemen finds that he can 
borrow no more, and he is driven in fact to Bankruptcy:’** 

This general explanation fitted the Duke of Buckingham well 
enough. Others at the time were more precise, and had it that par- 
ticular kinds of expenditure had led to the Duke’s ruin. The Econo- 
mist, for example, put it down to the chronic buying of land, both 
by the Duke’s father and by himself, paying high prices for reasons 
of prestige and drawing a poor return in years of agricultural dis- 
tress.°° As it happened, however, neither duke was a great buyer of 


36§TG, Miscellaneous Legal Papers, “Introductory Statement”; “Ex Parte Lord 
Chandos” STG 124, Diary of Lord Chandos. 


37The Duke of Wellington stated that the Duke of Buckingham received {£ 300,000 
from the Breadalbane family; that is probably about twice as much as he got. 

38C, B. Patterson, Angela Burdett-Coutts and the Victorians (London, 1953), pp. 
103-104. 

39Economist, Aug. 19, 1848. 
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land, although it might have appeared so, as both bought in their 
native country; but what was acquired in Bucks was usually pur- 
chased with money from the sale of outlying estates.*° If the pur- 
chase of land was not a significant source of the Duke’s indebtedness, 
equally customary sources of aristocratic expenditure, such as over- 
building and family portions (the Grenvilles were not a prolific 
race), were even less important. Perhaps the Duke spent heavily on 
politics, as did other landed gentlemen in the twenties and even 
thirties, fiercely fighting contested elections. He was, after all, a 
leader of the agricultural interest. Election bills and other evidence, 
however, accounting largely for the two decades (1818-1839) that 
the Duke was in the House of Commons, show relatively little ex- 
penditure on politics. The heaviest bill was for the elections of 
1830-1833 and amounted to no more than about {£ 10,000.*" Be- 
tween 1839 and 1845 neither the Duke nor his son was in a position 
to stand for parliament, and there is no evidence to suggest that the 
management of the Duke’s political interest involved unusual 
expense. 

What remains? Possibly a wide variety of things: the expense of 
several great houses and a lavish style of entertainment, prompted 
by the Duke’s egregious notion of living up to his station; the ex- 
pense of bouts of litigation; the cost of administering an unwieldy 
estate in a highly irregular fashion; the cost of game preserving (in 
the form of rebates on rent) to which the Duke and his father were 
addicted; and finally, perhaps, a peculiar mode of life. The last may 
be of some significance; for the Duke lived much of his life in the 
raffish underworld of aristocratic society, and who knows how his 
purse strings may have been loosened there. Still, all this is specu- 
lation; a thorough combing of the Stowe papers and accounts does 
not permit precision. The curious fact also remains that no one at 
the time in the Duke’s immediate circle was any the wiser; neither 
his wife, who was astonished by the collapse of 1847-1848 and was 
apparently unaware of the crisis of 1845, nor his son, nor his retinue 


40§$TG, Accounts, Memoranda of G. Parrott on the purchase and sale of land, 
1830. The second Duke bought fresh land to the value of about {£ 100,000. 


“STG, Accounts, the election accounts of J. Newman, the Duke’s electioneering 
agent in Bucks. 
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of advisers, nor his friends, nor for that matter the Duke himself, 
He began to keep a personal account book in 1839, but it soon 
dribbled away into futility. 

Not that he was utterly wanting in a capacity for business. Indeed 
as a landlord the Duke was moderately well-informed and reason- 
ably attentive. If he had less in his head of the details of scientific 
agriculture than did Philip Pusey, he was not altogether an un- 
worthy leader of the agricultural interest; for he knew the look of 
good farming and bad, and was not untouched by the enthusiasm 
for chemical manures and deep draining.** If he was sometimes infat- 
uated with triviality—as when he worked out the number of buckets 
of barley to be fed to the game at Avington**—he was also quick to 
spy out a slovenly farmer and put Beards on his trail. It was not sur- 
prising that the Norwich Life’s surveyor in the 1840’s found noth- 
ing seriously amiss on the Bucks estates.** Yet, even as a landlord, in 
which capacity the Duke appeared to some advantage, there were 
signs of failings that explain much of his disordered life. If a farm- 
er’s husbandry fell off, the Duke looked upon it as a personal insult, 
If a tenant went into arrears, the Duke regarded this commercial 
misfortune as a shaft aimed at himself. It would seem that in his 
own eyes he was a gallant captain at the head of his troops, and a 
farmer who defaulted was a soldier who failed to do his duty. 

The Duke, in fact, was consumed by a morbid vanity. Lady Char- 
lotte Wynn observed with distaste how as a young man he relished 
displaying himself with his troop of Yeomanry.** His father once 
remarked that his son saw everything “en gros”;*” and he shrewdly 
guessed that the Duke fell out with him in politics in the 1820's 
because he preferred being leader of the Protestant party in the 
Commons to being second-in-command of the Grenville faction." 


42$TG, Accounts. 

483§TG, Beards’s letters, passim. These contain a large number of the znd Duke's 
letters to his agent, Thomas Beards. 

44STG, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to T. Beards, April 1841. 

49STG, Valuations, Report by Mr. Newton, Sept. 28, 1844. 

46Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn, ed. R. Leighton 
(London, 1920), p. 319. 

47STG 95, Diary of the 1st Duke of Buckingham, March 15, 1823. 

48Tbid., May 10, 1827. 
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Although the father was himself an egotist, he took an inferior place 
in this respect to his son. The father had been overweeningly proud 
of being elevated to a dukedom—to “a step only lower than that 
upon which [the] throne was placed”; the son possibly resented 
being so subordinated. Self-love and family pride thus combined 
to make the Duke a spectacular anachronism, intent on having his 
way at any cost in an England that was becoming less and less a 
place for wilful noblemen who demanded honors as of right. 

Distinctions, ribbons, marks of esteem—he pursued them all, how- 
ever mountainous his hill of debt. Most great noblemen, for example, 
were doubtless proud to have the Garter conferred on them; yet 
the 1840’s was a time when a Whig magnate like Earl Fitzwilliam 
refused the honor on the grounds of financial stringency, the fees 
being seven to eight hundred pounds.” But it was characteristic of 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was much worse off than the Earl, 
that he himself applied for the Garter—a step that Peel found unu- 
sual"—rather than wait to be asked. A vacancy had appeared with 
the death of Lord Westmorland, and the Prime Minister, who was 
to learn much of ducal importunities, was urgently and bluntly peti- 
tioned: “May I now very earnestly press upon you my anxious hope 
that the vacant Garter may be conferred upon me?’ 


Admittedly the affair of the Garter was trifling. But another epi- 
sode, the visit of Victoria and Albert to Stowe, was not. The young 
Queen and her consort in celebrating their marriage went the round 
of the great houses, but omitted Stowe from their itinerary. From 
the first the Duke fussed and fumed, writing to Sir Robert Peel in 
June, 1842, expressing his displeasure.** More than a year later the 
royal couple had still not visited Stowe, but they were going to the 


4]bid., July 13, 1827; letter of 2nd Duke of Buckingham to T. Grenville, Dec. 24, 
1841. 


‘Earl Fitzwilliam thought the fees were £1,000, but it is not likely that the 
difference would have changed his mind. 

51The Letters of Queen Victoria, eds. A. C. Benson and Viscount Eshers (Lon- 
don, 1907), I, 485. Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, March 20, 1842. 


8°British Museum, Add. MS. 40497, fol. 309, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, Dec., 1841. 


83BM, Add. MS. 40511, fol. 17, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to Sir Robert Peel, June, 
1842. 
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Duke of Devonshire’s at Chatsworth. They were traveling by rail, 
the Duke had learned, and their train would stop for a few minutes 
at Wolverton, near Stowe. Once again he wrote to Sir Robert: 
should he not be present at the station to meet the Queen with a 
Guard of Honour from his Regiment, “as this is the only oppor- 
tunity which is allowed me within this County, and within so short 
a distance of my own House and the Head Quarters of my Regi- 
ment, of showing the feeling” of respect?** From this plan the 
patient Prime Minister dissuaded him, for the train would not sto 
long enough to make the project worth-while. The Duke, deeply 
wounded, let Peel know it. Finally in December, 1844, the much- 
prized visit was granted him, but he still found cause for disappoint- 
ment. The Queen planned to stay but twenty-four hours, “We did 
hope;’ the Duke complained, “that the same period which Her 
Majesty had honoured other individuals with her presence, would 
have been allowed to us. . . . I assure you I feel it very much 
indeed:’** An additional day was therefore vouchsafed him, and in 
January, 1845, the Queen and Albert at long last came to Stowe. 
It was said that no subject entertained his sovereign with such 
magnificence. The entire Regiment of Yeomanry was called out, 
at a considerable expense, no doubt, borne by the Duke;*’ and de- 
tachments were posted at several places—at Wolverton, at Bucking- 
ham and at the Park—to receive Her Majesty with an artillery salvo, 
much as if one potentate were welcoming another. At the Park four 
to five hundred tenants waited on horseback, each wearing a scarlet 
rosette; and several hundred laborers lined the avenue of approach, 
attired in clean smock frocks and, as report had it, about to receive 
a crown each in honor of the occasion. Three musical bands and a 
special squad of police came down from London to entertain and 


54BM, Add. MS. 40536, fol. 220, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to Sir Robert Peel, 
Nov. 21, 1843. 


55BM, Add. MS. 46556, foll. 139 ff, znd Duke of Buckingham to Sir Robert Peel, 
Dec. 20, 1844. Several months earlier the Prime Minister had had to remind the 
Duke that the Queen and the Prince were in complete control of such arrange- 
ments; see STG, Sir R. Peel to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Oct. 31, 1844. 


56STG, G. Barker to Lord Chandos, Jan. 25, 1845. 
57STG, Sir J. Graham to 2nd Duke of Buckingham, Dec. 16, 1844. 
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protect the guests.** In the face of bankruptcy such was the lavish 
spectacle which the Duke insisted on staging. Plainly he was a vain 
and reckless man. 

Lord Chandos was very different. His father left little or no mark 
on him; and if parental influence touched him, it came from his 
mother. She was an Evangelical who brought to her spiritual life a 
Scottish toughness and regularity. It was her belief that she had suc- 
ceeded in making her son understand at the age of two that “God 
made us all & takes care of us all, that His eye ever open watches 
over us.’ Later, when he was home from Eton, she had the boy 
read with a clergyman of her own choosing.” She was herself a 
bookish woman who studied systematically and tried her hand at 
writing."* Her husband had no use for such things and looked upon 
the precious library gathered by the first Duke as so much rubbish.” 

Not that Chandos was a scholar; but he had the habit of study, 
the capacity of putting his mind to a problem and keeping it there 
until an answer was got. He was happiest when his mind was at 
work on practical things for which he showed an unusual relish and 
an easy mastery. Where the Duke saw his affairs vaguely through 
the mists of his megalomania, Chandos dealt crisply and surely with 
the extraordinary complexity, legal and financial, that beset him as 
soon as he came of age. A mere youth, he managed to hold his own 
against the swarm of creditors and attorneys his father had let loose. 
From the summer of 1847, when the Duke relinquished the man- 
agement of the family estates, Chandos took hold firmly and set 
about saving what could be saved from the ruin. It was not unfitting 
that some six years later he was invited to become chairman of the 
London and North Western Railway**—a position which he filled 
remarkably well. 

Where details bored his father, Chandos showed an aptitude for 
them. He was able to teach Beards how to improve his system of 


58STG, Newspaper clippings, Morning Herald, Jan. 16-18, 1845. 
*°STG 117, Diary of the znd Duchess of Buckingham, 1825. 
°STG, znd Duchess of Buckingham to B. Hill, June 19, 1838. 
‘1STG 117. 

°STG, znd Duke of Buckingham to his mother, May 8, 1832. 
°8STG, Lord Chandos to his mother, Sept. 9, 1853. 
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keeping accounts. He had the technician’s flair for being complete- 
ly absorbed by machinery—a new sawmill, a draining plough, a 
tile-cutting machine. One suspects that in such matters he was as 
well-informed as his agent. A sketch might be sent to Beards show- 
ing the fittings needed to drive some new farming equipment by 
steam; or a request might come for the dimensions of the claymill; 
the diameter and height of the cylinder, the length of the horizontal 
shaft, etc. Chandos took pains to scrutinize the plans for new cot- 
tages, making elaborate corrections and recommendations, much as 
if he were the Clerk of Works on his own estates.** Had fate not 
made him the son of a duke, he could easily have taken a place in 
the ranks of those versatile, hardworking men, the land stewards of 
the great English estates. He was not wanting in any vital respect: 
he had a capacity for business; a passionate interest in practical 
science; a high sense of duty. 

His father talked much of the honor of a gentleman. Lord Chan- 
dos talked of doing his duty in the sight of God, and somehow acted 
much more the gentleman. During the negotiations attendant on his 
coming of age, his father characteristically announced that he had 
no other object in view but his son’s welfare, as if his son’s sacrifice 
was nothing beside his own gracious consent to be relieved of his 
debts.* Years before, when the Duke had himself occupied the place 
of an eldest son, he had roared with rage at his father’s making de- 
mands upon him of a far slighter nature. Chandos, however, never 
raised his voice. When news came to him in May, 1847, that the 
Duke’s affairs were hopelessly involved, his first thought—if his diary 
tells the truth—was for the comfort of his parents.°* Few sons had 
more reason to dislike a father, but Chandos had in him a great fund 
of charity and filial duty. His mother had no cause to think that her 
efforts at education had been wasted. 


IV 


It was estimated that by May, 1847, the annual charge on the 
Duke’s estates exceeded the annual income by about £20,000 and 


64STG, Beards’s letters, passim. 
85STG, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to Lord Chandos, Feb. 6, 1845. 
86STG, 124, Diary of Lord Chandos, May 17, 1847. 
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that usurious rates of interest were piling up debt with bewildering 
speed. Merely to balance income and interest charges was regarded 
as a considerable feat, requiring among other things drastic econo- 
mies of a sort that the dukes of Buckingham had never seriously 
contemplated: shutting Stowe, wholesale dismissal of servants, and 
letting part of the park and gardens. ‘To get any income for the fam- 
ily after paying the annual charge needed some help from the cred- 
itors, such as a temporary abatement of interest of one-half per 
cent.” At the same time it was essential that the creditors be kept in 
good humor, assured that the proper arrangements were being 
made to pay them their money. Should they | take panic, they would 
tear the Grenville estates to pieces and panic was a real danger in 
view of the distressed state of the money market. 

Lord Chandos set promptly to work to avoid this disaster. He 
began to reduce the great herd of deer at Stowe and to let portions 
of the park and the kitchen garden. He also proposed to sell some 
of the estates. But no sooner did he assert himself than there was 
trouble with his father. The deed signed in May bore a different 
meaning for the Duke than it did for the world at large. Even 
though he had sold away his life interest, he apparently never meant 
to relinquish his control of the ducal properties. The ink was scarce- 
ly dry on the document when he took to meddling in the business 
of the estate, and to reproaching his son for unfilial sentiment. 
When Chandos gave orders the Duke blithely countermanded them. 
He hired new gamekeepers when the object was to reduce the 
establishment; and he added further confusion by paying some of 
the servants."® By July Chandos had had enough and he sought the 
advice of Benjamin Disraeli, his parliamentary associate. Disraeli 
advised that a man of high standing—Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, 
or the Duke of Richmond—be called on to arbitrate between father 
and son. The Duke of Buckingham found a fellow duke the most 

’*STG, Miscellaneous Legal Papers, Memorandum entitled “General Statement 
and Suggestions” c. 1847. 


°8STG 124, Diary of Lord Chandos, June 3, 1847. I think that it is safe enough to 


assume that the person referred to at this point in the diary was the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 


*Ibid., July 4-5, 1847; STG, Beards’s letters, Lord Chandos to T. Beards, July 14, 
1847. 
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congenial of the three.” There is no record of Richmond’s judg- 
ment, but all indications point to his approving the course that Lord 
Chandos had taken and warning the Duke not to meddle further, 
This intervention encouraged Lord Chandos to persevere, but it 
does not seem to have quieted the Duke for long. In August he was 
still rehiring keepers, and in October still falling out with his son, 
blaming him for his lack of money.” Sheriff’s officers had just seized 
the Duchess’s wardrobe in Buckingham House,” but he was obliy- 
ious of his wife’s hardships and aware only of his own. In Decem- 
ber he proposed once more that the estates be vested in trustees for 
his life and that the trustees raise £4,000 a year for his personal 
income.”* Chandos knew well enough that no such sum of mone 
was available, but he found this constant bickering with his father 
too much of a trial, and therefore put the Duke’s plan for a trustee- 
ship to the lawyers. Two months later they reported to him that “no 
deed could be framed for the purpose of delegating those powers to 
Trustees which would not put in peril the Deed which has vested 
the property in you:’* So there was to be no trusteeship. But the 
lawyers recommended an alternative device, a kind of refereeship 
that might avert future collisions between father and son. 
Something plainly needed doing. The Duke’s resentment of his 
son had grown into a malicious fury. He ranted and raved, charg- 
ing Chandos with all manner of iniquity. He had been duped by the 
deed of May, 1847, having signed it only because of “the strongest 
affection for Ld C. & the utmost reliance & confidence in him?’ and 
the assurance that he would use the property “for a particular pur- 
pose & upon the tacit but honourable understanding for certain 
reasons.”"* Instead he had been deprived of the means of existence, 
his house in Pall Mall sold over his head, and his authority flouted 
at every step. No son had ever treated a father so badly; no son had 


70$TG, B. Disraeli to Lord Chandos, July 12, 1847. 


1§TG 124, Diary of Lord Chandos, Oct. 13, 1847; STG, Beards’s letters, Lord 
Chandos to T. Beards, Aug., 1847. 


72STG 124, Diary of Lord Chandos, Oct. 1, 1847. 

73]bid., Dec. 13, 1847. 

74STG, Sir J. Stuart to Lord Chandos, Feb. 12, 1848. 

78STG 120, znd Duke of Buckingham to his wife, Jan. 12, 1848. 
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“in the hour of distress forced his Father into the world, neglected, 
forsaken & persecuted. Who having got possession of his estates & 
property, held them to his detriment & loss, & against every prin- 
ciple of honor & justice, & who lived to witness his Father’s dis- 
honour & degradation’’’* But the Duke would yet prevail. He would 
go to Chancery, upset the deed, and properly chastise his undutiful 
son. “Thank God; he remarked, “I have nothing to charge my 
conduct with toward him?” 

As a Chancery suit would have been the end of everything, the 
Duke had to be appeased. In April, 1848, the refereeship was set on 
foot, composed of Lord Breadalbane, the Rev. Mr. Chetwode, and 
Sir Alexander Grant. This arrangement was the next best thing to 
a trust. The three gentlemen were not trustees inasmuch as no for- 
mal document was drawn concerning their powers—indeed they had 
no legal powers—but the Duke and Lord Chandos solemnly pledged 
themselves to refer all controversy to them and to accept their deci- 
sion as final. In addition Lord Chandos agreed to keep his father 
acquainted with what occurred on the family estates; and the Duke 
in turn agreed to put an end to his interference and declared him- 
self in favor of the sale of certain of the Chandos estates, particu- 
larly Avington in Hampshire.” It was hoped that the refereeship 
would make the way smoother, especially as it was made up of the 
Duke’s friends who would look with sympathy on his requests. For 
a month or so there was peace, until a new and startling prospect 
came into view—the proposed sale of Stowe. 

In the beginning no one had contemplated laying hands on the 
family mansion. Insofar as he could see his way forward, Lord 
Chandos proposed to sell the outlying estates—chiefly in Ireland and 
Hampshire—and to keep Stowe and Wotton and as much of the 
Bucks land as was in his power. But the sale of land moved slowly 
and by June, 1848, some of the principal mortgagees were becom- 
ing restless. They had been commendably patient, having gone 
without payment of their interest, and now they were justifiably 


"6Ibid., Feb. 13, 1848. 
"Ibid., Feb. 21, 1848. 


"*SSTG 35, Minute Book of the meetings of the referees held in 1848; it also con- 
tains some correspondence dealt with by the referees. 
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disturbed by a threatening move on the part of subsequent incum- 
brancers to claim what they could. Accordingly they announced 
their intention to offer Stowe for sale.” The Duke at once protested 
bitterly. Lord Chandos, however, found himself forced to agree 
with the mortgagees and declared himself ready to put up the con- 
tents of Stowe for sale and to dispose of the house itself on some 
other occasion if necessary. He was particularly anxious to keep the 
mortgagees from joining a fierce scramble for the family prope 
thereby entangling affairs hopelessly. It might easily happen “that 
the Life Interest of the Duke and my Reversion in all the Estates 
may be separately sold by the Mortgagees who are now entirely 
debarred of Interest and who (several of them at least) have such 
powers of sale in their securities as would effect that object—in 
which case the separate value of the 2 interests would not nearly 
realise the value of the fee or enough to clear off even the amount 
of actual debt, thus leaving me with the whole property sold and 
still liable to debt:’®° 

The referees found this argument unanswerable and they resolved 
upon a sale of the contents of Stowe: plate, wine, china, museum 
works of art, articles of virtu, books, prints, pictures, and manu- 
scripts; everything but the furniture. The Duke eventually agreed 
to a sale of personalty, but only if the sale took place in London. 
This condition, as Chandos pointed out, ignored some formidable 
obstacles. Stowe had for some time been occupied by sheriff's men 
sent there by a variety of creditors determined that nothing in the 
house should be removed. The cost of removal was also substantial, 
and who would pay it? Not the Duke, and certainly not the mort- 
gagees who were not pained by the prospect of a sale in an old fam- 
ily mansion. But the Duke heeded no objections. And he took the 
occasion to rake over all his bitter grievances: “the acts of disre- 
spect;’ the deception and the legal frauds practiced upon him, and 
the paltry income so inadequate to his station. Once more he talked 
of going to Chancery, and finally he refused to communicate with 
his son.** Shortly before the sale his doctor became alarmed; the 


79Tbid., June 6, 1848. 
80]bid., Lord Chandos to the referees. 
81]bid., passim. 
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Duke showed symptoms of “congestion of the Brain’’** One sus- 
pects that the Duke of Buckingham was on the verge, if not over 
the precipice, of insanity. So great a humiliation might well have 
been too much for so inordinate a pride. 

Certainly the event itself was sufficiently startling, not only to 
the Duke, but to an incredulous world in the vicinity of Stowe, up 
in London, and through the length and breadth of the landed soci- 
ety. Guardians wrote to young spendthrifts of the downfall of the 
Duke of Buckingham as a warning of what lay in store for them. 
The West End buzzed with rumor and conjecture; as Disraeli re- 
marked to Lady Londonderry, “all the world is talking Stowe:’™* 
Even the Economist, a journal scarcely friendly to the landed aris- 
tocracy, could not take joy at the sight of such a cataclysm, a Duke 
of Buckingham being sold up “like a bankrupt earthenware dealer’’** 
And in the neighborhood of Stowe itself, until the very last moment 
few people could bring themselves to believe that the great house 
would be desecrated. Some had it that the Duke’s wealthy son-in-law 
would come to the rescue.** 

But the unthinkable occurred. For perhaps a fortnight before the 
sale Stowe offered a spectacle very different from those in honor of 
Lord Chandos and the Queen. The house was opened to the public 


to allow buyers a view of what was to be sold; and daily up the long 
avenue from Buckingham there moved an immense cavalcade. The 
scene was much like that on “the road to Epsom on a Derby day? 
although less elegant. Among the throng were “barouches, flys, 
stage-coaches, ‘busses’ pressed from the metropolitan service, and 
every gradation of ‘trap’ down to the carrier’s cart hastily emptied 
of groceries” and filled with passengers from town.*’ As one ap- 


8°$TG 121, Lord Breadalbane to znd Duchess of Buckingham, Sept. 5, 1848. 

See D. Spring, “The Earls of Durham and the Great Northern -Coal Field? 
Canadian Historical Review, XXXIII (Sept., 1952), 237-53, where Lord Grey warns 
his nephew, the znd Earl of Durham, a fast young man. 

84Letters of Benjamin Disraeli to Francess Anne Marchioness of Londonderry 
1837-1861, ed. Marchioness of Londonderry (London, 1938), B. Disraeli to Lady 
Londonderry, Aug. 5, 1848. 

Economist, Aug. 19, 1848. 

The Times, Aug. 16, 1848; STG, Miscellaneous Legal Papers, statement by Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Brooks. 


8’This description of the scene at Stowe is taken from The Times, Aug. 14, 1848. 
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proached the house, the scene grew more like a country féte: stalls 
were up selling the Duke’s venison at so much a buck, a half or a quar- 
ter. Inside the house the great state rooms were filled to suffocation, 
nobleman and artisan jostling one another in their eagerness to inspect 
the vast treasure laid before them, each article carefully ticketed, 
awaiting its particular day of sale. The correspondent of The Times 
was reminded of the sacking of Priam’s palace when the Homeric 
warriors burst into the halls of Troy’s ancient dynasty.** Only three 
years before, the Queen and Prince Albert and a great concourse of 
nobility had danced in these same rooms, beneath the pictures of the 
Duke’s ancestors, to the music of the Life Guards band. 

With the opening day of the sale Holbein’s portrait of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, an illustrious ancestor, was labeled lot 51, 
an item in an auctioneer’s catalogue. Sixty thousand ounces of gold 
and silver plate and ornament had been weighed in preparation for 
purchasers, and a lock of hair of Charles Brandon’s daughter waited 
pathetically for its bidder. On August 15 the auctioneer took up his 
hammer and the sale pursued its relentless course until not “one 
pewter spoon, one cracked cup, or spotless teapot” remained in 
Stowe “to give a last vestige of hospitality to the last vestige of the 
ducal interest in Buckinghamshire: The Duke swore later that his 
very bed was sold from under him, possibly an exaggeration, as 
originally it had been intended to hold back the furniture, but sug- 
gestive of the havoc wreaked in the great house.*° Even so the pro- 
ceeds of the sale were not especially gratifying. In 1845, when 
negotiating on his son’s coming of age, the Duke had the personalty 
in Stowe valued at £330,000. It fetched but £75,000." As ever 
the Duke suffered from delusions of grandeur. 

But his punishment was severe. The sale of Stowe provoked a 
curious outburst of public indignation. The Times, already a pow- 
erful arbiter of English public opinion, pointed with blunt distaste 
the moral to be drawn from the fall of Buckingham and Chandos. 
To The Times, the Duke’s collapse was more than a “personal ruin”; 


88]bid. 

89[bid. 

90STG, znd Duke of Buckingham to Sir Alexander Grant, Aug. 30, 1848. 
%1§TG, T. Snook to J. Robson, Nov. 4, 1848. 
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it was a “public treason;’ a blow struck at the confidence of Eng- 
lishmen in the aristocratic order of society. Had it been the conse- 
quence of war and revolution, it would have been understandable. 
But to meet such humiliation in “the midst of fertile lands and an 
industrious people, in the heart of a country where it is thought vir- 
tuous to work, to save, and to thrive”®*—that was an act of treason. 
This was the voice of an England confident of the beneficent effects 
of industry and frugality, virtues with which the Duke had been 
little acquainted. 


Vv 


The Duke’s chastisement did not end here; one more act had yet 
to be played out. No clear light is thrown on this final episode in 
the Duke’s disgrace: the evidence of what took place is fragmentary, 
and the machinery of the Duke’s behavior is hidden in the deep, 
devious places of a nature twisted into strange shapes by catastrophe. 
The Duke had had a dramatic conception of himself as a great 
nobleman and a leader of the Tory agricultural interest; but to the 
world at large he must have looked ordinary enough, a landed mag- 
nate with no great administrative abilities, and lacking in cultiva- 
tion, although with a commendable sense of loyalty to his followers 
in parliament and in the countryside. The deed of May, 1847, put 
an end to the Duke’s playing a great part, and the strain upon so 
egotistical a temperament became intolerable. The habit of com- 
mand had of necessity to assert itself. If the Duke could not order 
his creditors away, he could issue commands to his family. And if 
he failed with them, he must somewhere find the solace of being 
taken at his real worth. Such may be the explanation of the 
unfortunate man’s behavior. 

He had been unable to get his way with Chandos, at least not to 
the extent that he demanded. And when, on an unusual occasion, 
his commands could not be ignored, he seized the opportunity to 
show who was master. In April, 1848, the Bucks Yeomanry held its 
annual exercises lasting a week. Although his affairs were in a tur- 
moil the Duke came out with his regiment. Chandos, however, was 


The Times, Aug. 14, 1848. 
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much busier than his father and asked permission of him—his com- 
mander-in-chief—to be absent. The reply was brief and cold. “Your 
Lordship cannot be permitted to be absent from the Regiment when 
on duty, and it is necessary that you should march with your 
Troop: Lord Chandos spent the week of April 4-11 in the field, 
The Duke must have taken pleasure in this rare opportunity to dis- 
cipline his son; unfortunately the Yeomanry met but once a year 
and at other times the Duke found himself baffled. 

But there was still his wife whom he had married almost thi 
years before. It is not likely that by 1848 there was much affection 
left between them. The Duke was not given to the emotion, and his 
wife had suffered much at his hands. The occasional bullying and 
displays of violent temper may not have left their mark. But as early 
as 1831 the Duchess had come to know that her husband was inti- 
mate with other women;™ and later she had had to bear the cruel 
litigation with her own family. Finally when the Duke’s troubles 
came fast upon him and sheriff's men hunted both husband and wife 
out of their London house, the Duchess was virtually abandoned. 
She had gone to Wotton for refuge, expecting the Duke to join her, 
as he had sent his servant and some of his baggage there. But he 
never came, although the Duchess heard that he had gone to Mr. 
Chetwode’s, about three miles from Wotton. 

The Duke excused his absence on the ground that Wotton was 
now unbearable to him; it was his son’s house and he was no longer 
master in it.°* So he contented himself with sending his wife impas- 
sioned letters denouncing the ill-doing of “her son?’ As his wrath 
against Chandos grew, he announced that he would never set foot 
in Wotton again, at least not until his son learned to obey him, and 
he ordered the Duchess to leave the house and come to him. Early 
in February, 1848, he wrote to her: “I can no longer permit you to 
reside at Wotton, you must reside with me in some Lodgings.” 
Some weeks later he again called upon her “to leave Wotton & your 


98§TG, znd Duke of Buckingham to Lord Chandos, April 5, 1848. 

94STG, Anne Wyndham to znd Duke of Buckingham, April 28, 1831. 

%5STG 121, 2nd Duchess of Buckingham to Lord Breadalbane, Jan. 29, 1848. 
*6Lord Breadalbane to znd Duchess of Buckingham, Aug. 11, 1848. 

®™STG 120, 2nd Duke of Buckingham to wife, Feb., 1848. 
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son. You have to make your selection, me or him!”** The Duchess 
wisely remained where she was. For one thing, however much the 
Duke wanted her with him, he had failed or forgotten to keep 
her informed of his whereabouts. 

She learned indirectly that he was living somewhere in Wilton 
Street or Wilton Place, in lodgings which were quite expensive; that 
he spent his days at his club and his evenings at the theater and at 
dinner parties. He “is only deprived?’ she observed bitterly, “of the 
trouble, details & management of the estates. For me, I am in a very 
secluded part of the country, too distant from any neighbours to 
have society, without a carriage—or anything to divert my thoughts 
from melancholy remembrances.’ Soon a more disquieting story 
of the Duke’s activities reached the Duchess. His name was being 
linked with that of a Miss Chester, an actress. The Duchess asked 
for a formal denial of these rumors, of a nature that would satisfy 
her brother, Lord Breadalbane.**° The Duke swore that there was 
nothing in the story and Breadalbane was persuaded***—evidently 
anxious to prevent a separation and to save his sister “the ill repute 
of separated women: The Duchess, however, was not convinced. 

Shortly afterwards the private life of the Duke of Buckingham 
unfortunately became public knowledge.** There may never have 
been a Miss Chester, but there was now in all certainty a Mrs. Par- 
rott, the wife of the clerk to the House of Lords, a pathetic empty- 
headed woman who had been swept off her feet by the attentions of 
a great nobleman.’ Mr. Parrott promptly and successfully brought 
proceedings against the Duke. His wife was deprived of her children 
and she went off to Paris to await deliverance by her noble para- 
mour. She was still waiting vainly in 1855 when she wrote to Lord 
Chandos for assistance.*’* Mrs. Parrott was the last person to believe 
in the Duke, the last to accept him at his own estimate of himself. 

*8]bid., Feb. 21, 1848. 

%°§TG 121, 2nd Duchess of Buckingham to Lord Breadalbane, July 12, 1848. 
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102bid., 2nd Duchess of Buckingham to Lord Breadalbane, Aug. 26, 1848. 

108§TG 122, 2nd Duchess of Buckingham to unknown addressee, Jan., 1849. 

108STG, Newspaper Clippings, The Globe, May 18, 1849. 

105§TG, Mrs. H. Parrott to Lord Chandos, Feb. 2, 1855. 
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And like many persons who had put their trust in him, she suffered 
at his hands. 

And so in the squalor of a crim. con, suit, the Duke of Bucking. 
ham completed his ruin.*°* He was not to die until 1861, when his 
end came in a Paddington hotel. But for the last twelve years of his 
life he quietly accepted his fate as a bankrupt duke, dependent on 
his son’s charity. His chief occupation during this time was not 
wanting in irony. For he turned author, editing and publishing vol- 
umes of letters from the family archives. It was a kind of celebra- 
tion of the family history, incongruously performed by him who 
had done so much to besmirch it. No great family in England during 
the first half of the nineteenth century underwent so severe a decline 
in its fortunes and position. A shattered estate, a tarnished name, and 
a despoiled palace remained as memorials to the second Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 


106The Duchess later sued for separation from the Duke. 
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Charles Lamb and the Button Family: 
An Unpublished Poem and Letter 


“WW ARE no friend to Albums. We early set our face against 
them in a short copy of verses. . . > Thus exclaims Lamb in 
his essay on “The Latin Poems of Vincent Bourne’ published in 
September, 1831. He continues, “we deprecate with all our powers 
the unfeminine practice of this novel species of importunity. We 
have known Young Ladies—ay, and of those who have been modest 
and retiring enough upon other occasions—in quest of these deli- 
cacies, to besiege, and storm by violence, the closets and privatest 
retirements of a literary man, to whom they have had an imperfect, 
or, perhaps, no introduction at all” Earlier, in his letters, Lamb had 
expressed his distaste at having to follow the contemporary practice 
of writing verses in the albums of his young feminine friends.’ Yet 
he seems to have been unwilling to give offense by refusing, and 
many such verses have been collected and printed. Although Lamb 
would probably have preferred that they all remain in the obscurity 
of the pages where he wrote them, it seems no great offense to add 
to the collection when there are already so many. 

This addition to the canon of Lamb’s poems may be found in the 
album of one Ellen Button, a forty-eight-page octavo now in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library.’ It was acquired from the collec- 
tion of W. K. Bixby. The paper in the book is watermarked “1828; 
and from the dating of some of the selections we may assume that 
the album was filled between 1831 and 1838. On page seven is a 
poem dated October 19, 1832, signed by Matilda Betham (1776- 


1$ee the letters to Barton, Dec. 4, 1827; to Procter, Jan. 19, 1829; and an undated 
one to Barton (No. 717) in The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas 
(London, 1935). 


*This item is reproduced by permission of the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. 
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1852), for several years a correspondent of Lamb. On page nine, 
following two blank pages of which only one is numbered, is an 
undated acrostic to the owner of the album, signed “Chas. Lamb? 
It was probably written about the same time as Miss Betham’s al- 
though the date of the next poem, November 17, 1838, extends the 
range of possibility from 1832 to the time of Lamb’s death, Decem- 
ber 27, 1834—assuming that the pages were filled consecutively. The 
text of Lamb’s acrostic, here printed for the first time, follows: 


Acrostic 

To E. B. 
Ellen, friend of tuneful Dyer, 
Likes a verse: can I deny her? 
Loveliest Maid!—for so I guess thee— 


Every gift celestial bless thee! 
No Presumer ere come nigh thee, 


But the Heart that’s valued by thee. 
Use thy youth to self-denying: 

Till thy favoring stars complying, 
To thy wishes bending humbly, 

Of thy two Names that least comely 
New transform to one less homely. 


Chas. Lamb. 


Who the Buttons were and what Lamb’s connection with them 
was are matters that have not been elucidated. Reginald L. Hine 
found that “Hertfordshire is bursting with Buttons” and that they 
“had long been established” in the same parish as the families of 
Field, Gladman, and Bruton—names familiar to readers of “Mack 
End, in Hertfordshire” as relatives of Lamb’s family. We may 
guess from the opening line of this poem that their mutual friend- 
ship with the “gall-less and simple minded” George Dyer made 
them acquainted. But there may have been a family relationship. 
According to Hine, “E. V. Lucas discovered an Eliza Button—said 


8Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire (New York, 1949), pp. 45, 57- “Mary Field, 
Lamb’s grandmother, was Mary Bruton, whose sister married, as he says, a Gladman, 
and was the great-aunt mentioned’ E. V. Lucas, The Works of Charles and Mary 
Lamb (New York, 1903-1905), II, 359. 
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to be one of Lamb’s innumerable cousins—to whose album he had 
contributed an acrostic, now in the library of the University of 
Texas, on the name of Button’’* What Lucas actually wrote was: 
“T have quite lately heard of an old man who claimed to be related 
to a cousin of Charles Lamb named Eliza Button, and who was the 
possessor of two scrap-books in each of which Lamb had written 
an acrostic, one being on the name Button. All efforts to trace the 
old man have failed, but it occurs to me that the odd title of Lamb’s 
cottage, Button Snap, may have some family connection?” 

There is an album in the Miriam Lutcher Stark Library of the 
University of Texas, as Hine stated, which contains an undated 
acrostic in Lamb’s handwriting, signed “Chs, Lamb:’ But the acros- 
tic is on the name Emma Button, not Eliza, and the album was cer- 
tainly hers. The name “Mrs. Staunton, Albion Lodge, Peckham; 
written inside the front cover, may be her married name—or that 
of an unrelated, subsequent owner of the album. Perhaps the “Eliza 
Button” said to be related to Charles Lamb was a surviving sister or 
other relative; perhaps the names “Ellen” and “Emma” were con- 
fused in the mind of the “old man” or in the oral transmittal of the 
information to Lucas. There seems little doubt, however, that the 
albums at the Huntington and the University of Texas are the 
“scrap books” referred to. Both are octavos, and three dates in the 
latter place the manuscript entries by various hands from 1829 to 
1840, approximately the same period covered by the one at the 
Huntington.° 

The acrostic to Emma Button was first printed by Major S. But- 
terworth in The Academy and Literature, LXVII (July 23, 1904), 
72, together with a letter, both of which he says he was shown and 


4Op. cit., p. 45. 

The Life of Charles Lamb (London, 1905), I, 325. Hine’s suggestion that “Button 
Snap” is a corruption from Bury-tons Knapp, “so styled from the rising ground or 
knob or knap on which it stands” seems more plausible. (Op. cit., p. 45.) 

‘Lamb’s poem appears between two undated entries. The first date in the album, 
Dec. 3, 1829, is two items before; the second, Feb. 15, 1840, dates the second item after 
the acrostic. Since the third date, Oct. 18, 1840, appears later it would seem that the 
pages were used in their normal order. Perhaps Lamb wrote his poems in both albums 
at the same time—between Oct. 19, 1832 and his death Dec. 27, 1834. The text of the 
acrostic on “Emma Button” is printed by Thomas Hutchinson in his Works of Charles 
and Mary Lamb (London, 1908), II, 651. 
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allowed to copy. The letter is that of July 5, 1825, to John Aitken, 
correctly transcribed by Lucas as No. 571, where he notes the same 
information given by Butterworth to elucidate the contents. After 
concluding his discussion of the letter, Butterworth continues with- 
out paragraphing: “As to the young lady in whose album the acros- 
tic was written in Lamb’s well-known handwriting and signed by 
him, I am unable, to my regret, to say who she was.’ The text of 
the letter follows with the text of the poem unseparated from it by 
any comment or even a space. It is clear from Butterworth’s descrip- 
tion that he was printing and commenting on two separate items, 
but the close juxtaposition of the texts in the Academy led Lucas 
to assume erroneously that the poem was part of the letter, and he 
so printed it in 1905 in his Works (VII, 974) and in his Letters (III, 
11), where he comments: “I have been told (but have had no 
opportunity of verifying the statement) that the Buttons, for one 
of whom the appended acrostic was written, were cousins of the 
Lambs’’ 

The album entry immediately following Lamb’s acrostic to 
Emma Button appears to follow a conventional formula, but has 
not so far as I can discover been published. It adds further interest 
in the form of still another Button, for the signature is “Sarah 
Button”: 


I am no preacher 

Let this hint suffice 
The cross once seen 

Is Death to every vice. 


Else he that hung there 
Suffered all his pain 

Bled groand and agonised 
And died in vain. 


One other document deserves mention—an uncatalogued auto- 
graph letter by Lamb, which I found tipped in a copy of the first 
edition of Elia now in the Huntington Library. This copy was 
owned successively by Tennyson, Locker-Lampson, and E. D. 
Church. The letter was undoubtedly added by Locker-Lampson, 
for it has his signature on the back, and we know it was his custom 
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to insert letters in his books. Unfortunately this one-page letter is 
undated, has no address, and bears no postmark. The text, printed 
now for the first time, follows:" 


Dear Sir, 


We are both so poorly that we have been obliged to put off a party 
that was to have met here this eveng. I do not feel strong enough to 


venture on your dinner party on Sunday, but will see you both very 
soon. Pray take this excuse 


from 
Yours most respectf---- 


C Lamb 
Our kindest loves to Ellen & mother. 


Iam glad you like my verses. 


We may conjecture that the Ellen here referred to was Ellen 
Button. If this is true, the omission of Emma’s name from the post- 
script suggests that she had married and left home, a suggestion 
supported by the anticipation of changing her name in Lamb’s 
acrostic to her. We may also conjecture that the family was pleased 
with the verses that Charles Lamb had contributed to the albums 
of the two daughters. 


GeorceE L. BaRNETT 


"Reproduced by permission of the Huntington Library. 





‘Taking Gilbert’s Measure 


ILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT wrote for the comic journal Fun 

from 1861 until 1875. His contributions included humorous 
verse, drama, drama criticism, commentaries on contemporary 
events and customs, quips, and illustrations. About all that has sur- 
vived of Fun of perennial interest is “The Bab Ballads;* which first 
appeared in its columns. These, too, are about all that are remem- 
bered of Gilbert’s writings, excepting of course the librettos of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

Gilbert described “The Ballads” as “much sound and little sense!” 
By a curious quirk of circumstance it was this non-sense, not his 
sense, which made him famous. He might well be called the King 
of ‘Topsy-turvy-dom, as his biographers suggest, thus ranking him 
with those illustrious monarchs of whimsey King Borria Bungalee 
Boo, the Three Kings of Chickeraboo, and the King of Canoodle- 
dum. But it is questionable science to “psychologize” him as sadistic 
and infantile because of the behavior of his nonsense characters.’ 
It is more probable that his good common sense led him to a vein 
of popular interest which he then mined for all it was worth. 

It might be supposed that continued indulgence in utter nonsense 
would become monotonous. There are at least two reasons why 
Gilbert’s doesn’t. One is the wide range of his inventiveness. Kings, 
princes, generals, lieutenant colonels, majors, captains, bishops, 
curates, ogres, ghosts, precocious infants, and modest maidens 
throng his pages without a vestige of logic or a shred of dignity. 
His characters possess a sort of primitive universality that keeps 


1Gilbert’s a mention that “Bab” was his nickname in infancy and child- 
hood. See Sidney Dark and Rowland Gray, W. S. Gilbert: His Life and Letters 
(London, 1923), p. 4; and Isaac Goldberg, The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan (New 
York, 1928), p. 88. It may be noted that “bab? meaning “babe? is a dialectal word 
quite common in many English counties at that time. So “Bab” may be assumed to 
have been a term of endearment used when Gilbert was a “babby; which he | 
priated as a pen name when he “grew up” (which Pearson declares he never did). 

2W. S. Gilbert, The “Bab” Ballads (London, 1869), title page. 

8Hesketh Pearson, Gilbert and Sullivan (New York, 1955), p. 51 passim; Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, “W. S. Gilbert? in Studies in Literature, Third Series (Cambridge, 
1929), pp. 217-40. 
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them from growing stale. That the clever “Bab” drawings con- 
tribute to their effectiveness is generally acknowledged. They also 
cancel his anonymity wherever they appear and identify much of 
his unsigned writing. 

Another circumstance which prevents “The Ballads” from 
becoming wearisome is the great variety of verse and stanza form 
in which they are written. The predominant meter is iambic but 
the anapaest also appears, as in “Old Paul and Old Tim”: 


He took care to abstain from employing his fist 
On the old and the cripple, for they might resist. 


Nor is the trochee slighted. It is in trochaic dimeters and trimeters 


that Georgie of “The Fairy Curate” resolves to join the clergy, in 
which noble calling 
People round him 
Always found him 
Plain and unpretending; 
Kindly teaching, 
Plainly preaching— 
All his money lending. 


The length of verse varies from this airy dimeter and trimeter to 
the protracted Ogden Nashery of “Lost Mr. Blake”: 


She was an excellent person in every way—and won the respect 
even of Mrs. Grundy, 

She was a good housewife, too, and wouldn’t have wasted a 
penny if she had owned the Kohi-noor, 

She was just as strict as he was lax in her observance of Sunday, 

And being a good economist, and charitable besides, she took 
all the bones and cold potatoes and broken piecrusts and 
candle ends (when she had quite done with them), and 
made them into an excellent soup for the deserving poor. 


The length of the stanza is as variable as the verse form, ranging 
from the couplet of “Fernando and Elvira” through stanzas of three 
lines, four lines, five lines, and so on, to the twelve-line stanza of 
“The Fairy Curate?’ All of which helps keep “The Ballads” out of 
the rut and makes each one a refreshing adventure. 
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Gilbert is quoted by one of his biographers as having once said 
that he had been “paid, and well paid for every verse he ever 
wrote:”* Goldberg has casually mentioned that Gilbert’s pay under 
Hood “was at the moderate rate of one pound a column.’ Just how 
well he was paid, for his verse and prose, as well as for his illustra- 
tions, can be determined from the “Proprietor’s Copy” of Fun held 
by the Henry E. Huntington Library.° This file contains marginal 
notes giving the names of all authors and artists for every item 
published and a statement of account of the amounts paid (except 
for occasional contributions by the proprietors, which are not 
charged). 

Each account is a weekly statement and shows the total amount 
each author and artist received for all his contributions to Fun for 
that week. When the contribution was a single item the amount in 
the statement is the payment he received for that item. But if he 
made more than one contribution, the amount received for an indi- 
vidual item is hidden in the total. For example in the March 3, 1866, 
number Gilbert has three separate contributions, including “The 
Yarn of the Nancy Bell” For the three items he received a total of 
£2 125. What did he receive for writing “The Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell”? 

The solution to this problem was not at once apparent. It 
involved the question of how Fun paid its contributors and on this 
point Goldberg’s casual remark was the only evidence available. A 
tabulation of the data confirmed his statement that the basic rate 
of pay for all contributors was one pound for a column of letter 
press (art work was paid separately). This rate applied whether 
the material was prose or verse, and also regardless of who the 
author might be. George Augustus Sala, a writer of some repute, 
received no more for his literary offerings than the most obscure 
contributor. Thus a half-column was paid ros, a quarter-column, 
5s. But items of lesser space still presented difficulty. 


4Dark and Gray, p. 9. 
5Goldberg, p. 61. 


®Fun, “Proprietor’s Copy; May 20, 1865, to August 9, 1893. I am indebted to 
Edward S. Lauterbach for bringing this file to my attention. 
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Further study of the weekly accounts revealed that no contribu- 
tion ever received less than 6d., no matter how short it was, even 
if it was only a single line. Since there are 240 pence in a pound, 
and since it was found that a column measured 240 millimeters 
(with only slight deviations), the solution to the problem became 
manifest. The fraction of a pound and the fraction of a column 
correlated exactly, with the exception that 6d. was the minimum 
unit. This was “measure pay;’ an expression which occurs twice in 
connection with Gilbert’s accounts and several times elsewhere.’ 
In Gilbert’s case the expression “measure pay” was used when the 
question of putting him on salary arose. He is credited with two 
pounds with this notation, “I have not seen him yet—this is measure 
pay.’ The term was not intelligible until it became apparent that a 
contributor’s pay was actually measured. It was a matter of litera- 
ture at so much a yard! 

“Measure pay” almost completely deprived the editor of any 
discretion in the matter of remuneration. Since 6d. was the smallest 
unit of pay, he could stretch a point now and then when the 
measure was Close. Otherwise he seldom departed from the rule. 
The way the method worked out in practice is illustrated in the 
contributions of Arthur Sketchley.* He frequently contributed 
two columns of prose and his reward was invariably two pounds. 
Sometimes the second column was a unit or two short and the 
editor ran a filler for which, of course, he had to pay extra at the 
regular rate. But there was no deduction from Mr. Sketchley’s two 
pounds. A few weeks later, however, with the same situation—a 
skimpy column which required a two-line filler—Mr. Sketchley 
was docked 6d. and paid only £1. 19. 6. And two weeks later still, 
the identical situation again arising but the editorial euphoria 
having evaporated, Mr. Sketchley received only £1. 19. 0. for 
his wit! 

On the basis of “measure pay;’ Gilbert did not receive any more 


"Fun, Jan. 28, 1871, account; Feb. 11, 1871, account; May 31, 1875, p. 53; Aug. 14, 
1875, p. 72; Aug. 28, 1875, pp. 93 and 94, marginal notes. 

SArthur Sketchley (1817-1872), pseudonym for George Rose, dramatist, novelist, 
and humorous entertainer, author of what may be collectively termed “The Brown 
Papers, many of which appeared in Fun and eventually numbered thirty volumes. 
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for his “Ballads” (verse) than William Jeffray Prowse® did for his 
“Sporting Intelligence” (prose). But if “measure pay” is converted 
into rate of pay per word a more exact comparison can be made 
between Gilbert and other contributors, and between prose and 
verse contributions. Comparing Gilbert’s word rate of .560d. for 
verse”’ with that of some of his associates on Fun who also wrote 
verse, we find that Tom Hood for a group of miscellaneous poems 
(36 items, 8,506 words), received .529d.; Henry Sambrook Leigh 
(58 items, 9,505 words), .482d.; William Jeffray Prowse (17 items, 
5,271 words), .456d.; and Clement William Scott (38 items, 8,224 
words), .556d. These rates are roughly one cent a word, or about 
what an author can expect to receive from some of the better pulp 
magazines of today. 

For writing the prose series “Men We Meet” (10 items, 14,487 
words), including such articles as “Some Engaged Men,’ “Wigs 
and Whiskers,’ “Concerning Some Bores}’ etc., Gilbert’s word rate 
was .385d.; Tom Hood, Jr., for “Town Talk” (11 items, 10,862 
words), received .263d.; Ambrose Gwinnet Bierce, for “Fables of 
Zambri, the Parsee” (12 items, 8,390 words), 401d.; William Jeffray 
Prowse, for “Sporting Intelligence” (15 items, 11,685 words), 
.291d.; George Augustus Sala, for a group of selected articles (11 
items, 12,245 words), .357d.; and Arthur Sketchley (George Rose) 
for “The Brown Papers” (12 items, 21,883 words), .250d. 

These differences in word rate do not necessarily reflect quality. 
They reflect style. The writer who used the longest words received 
the highest rate. Bierce, as already noted, received a word rate of 
.401d. for his prose, the highest in the list. This correlates nicely 
with his Latinate style. 

This anomaly of variable rates may be further illustrated by a 


*William Jeffray Prowse (1863-1770), poet and sports editor. His pseudonym in 
Fun was “Nicholas? In British Authors of the Nineteenth Century, Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft eds. (New York, 1936), his middle name is spelled “Jeffery? 
Tom Hood, who was his friend and wrote his obituary in Fun (Apr. 30, 1870, p. 7), 
spells his name “Jeffray’ British Authors also says “from 1856 onward he wrote 
regularly for Fun ..? but Fun was not founded until 1861. 

10There are 42,375 words in the 79 ballads under consideration. This count was 
made with an electric word counter which greatly reduces the time required for 
such a chore and almost completely eliminates error. 
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comparison of “The Bumboat Woman’s Story” with “The Fairy 
Curate” The former, 885 words using one and one-half columns, 
set in long compact hexameters, paid at the rate of .358d. per word; 
the latter, 487 words using two and one-twentieth columns, con- 
sisting of dimeters and trimeters, paid 1.000d. per word. These 
dimeters could have been set up as tetrameters without much artistic 


loss: People round him always found him 


Plain and understanding; 
Kindly teaching, plainly preaching— 
All his money lending. 


But to do so would have resulted in a reduction in pay of thirty- 
three per cent. It is amusing to surmise that Gilbert may have been 
well aware of this situation and may have used it to his own 
advantage. It was one way of getting a “raise: However, “The 
Bab Ballads” were being featured in Fun at this time, so the strata- 
gem may have had full editorial sanction. Perhaps it was just a way 
of smoothing the ruffled feathers of a gamecock always looking 
for a fight. Henry Sampson, who succeeded Hood as editor, had 
the temerity to criticize one of the “Ballads? the cock “flew the 
coop; and the magic symbol “Bab” never appeared in Fun again. 

Size of type also affected measure pay and the word rate. Again 
we may take an example from Gilbert. In May, 1865, he wrote an 
article of 525 words entitled “Literature;’ which consisted of prose 
set in seven point roman; verse, in seven point roman; and a foot- 
note, in six point roman. The verse paid at the word rate of .544d.; 
the seven-point prose, .292d.; and the six-point footnote, .198d. 
Apparently an author never knew exactly what he would receive 
for a contribution until it was in type. It was then measured and 
the amount due credited in a ledger. Presumably payment was made 
once a month. This amounted to pay on publication, not pay on 
acceptance. 

For illustrating the seventy-nine ballads with 228 cuts, Gilbert 
received £82, which averages 175. 3.2d. per cut. These cuts ran 
three or four per ballad and varied in size. According to the Pro- 
prietor’s Copy, then for all his contributions to Fum Gilbert received 
the sum total of £181 175. od. 
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So Fun took Gilbert’s measure and appraised “The Bab Ballads” 
at a pound a column which turns out to be the unimpressive figure 
of a cent a word. The critics, too, were taking his measure. The 
Athenaeum, shortly after the appearance of the first volume of 
“Babs,’ found them dull, dreary, and wooden, the jokes entirely 
destitute of humor. “[They] do not contain a single thread: of 
interest, nor a spark of feeling. The illustrations are painful, not 
because they are ugly, but because they are inhuman’ After such 
definitive damnation it is a wonder that they survived at all. 

But time has a way of confounding the smartest critics. About 
three-quarters of a century later Deems Taylor called “The Ballads” 
“the most widely read comic verse in the English language’"# 
Shillings and pence alone do not mark the measure of a man.” 


Cuar.es E., LAUTERBACH 


The Athenaeum, April 10, 1869, p. 502, col. 1. 
12Deems Taylor, preface to Plays and Poems of W. S. Gilbert (London, 1932). 
18The forty-four ballads collected by Gilbert in The “Bab” Ballads (1869) and 


the thirty-five in More Bab Ballads (1872) are the basis of this study. No account is 
taken of the so-called “lost” ballads. 





Acquisitions 
August 16-November Is, 1955 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
I Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Enc.uisu History AND LITERATURE 


An interesting recent addition to the rare books in the Library 
was a copy of Samuel Ireland’s Miscellaneous Papers and Legal 
Manuscripts under the Hand and Seal of William Shakespeare 
(London, 1796). This particular copy belonged to William Henry 
Ireland, the perpetrator of the Shakespeare forgeries. Tipped into 
the volume are some of the original forgeries made by young 
Ireland. Of special interest, however, are the notes and comments 
written in the margins by Ireland concerning his forgeries. Many 
of them throw interesting light on how the forgeries were received 
by the eminent authorities of the day. The volume was a gift of 
the Friends. 

A recent lot purchase of five hundred pamphlets has strengthened 
the Library’s holdings in the social and economic history of Eng- 
land and Ireland between 1750 and 1800. An unusual English 
recruiting broadside was also acquired. Issued about 1777, it refers 
to the “rebellious insurrection in America’’ The town and neigh- 
borhood of Manchester, according to the broadside, was honored 
with the chance to raise a regiment of one thousand men for service 
in the American colonies. A manuscript note at the foot of the 
broadside states that the regiment was raised, sent to Gibraltar in 
1778, and returned again to Manchester in 1783, having seen no 
service in America. 

Two new titles by the famous English physician, Nicholas 
Culpepper, were acquired recently. The first is a copy of his 
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Pharmacopoeia Londinensis (London, 1654), the second an edition 
of his English Physician Enlarged (London, 1714). 

John Henry Manners, Duke of Rutland, made a leisurely tour 
around the southern coasts of England in the year 1795. His tour 
gave him plenty of time to observe the social and economic condi- 
tions of the area, and his observations were recorded in a three- 
volume work entitled Journal of a Tour Around the Southern Coasts 
of England (London, 1805). The Library now has a copy of this 
interesting journal. 

To strengthen the Huntington collection of Henry Purcell’s 
works, the Friends recently presented the Library with a copy of 
Te Deum @ Jubilate, for Voices and Instruments, made for St. 
Caecilia’s Day 1694 (London, 1697). Printed two years after Pur- 
cell’s death, the work was dedicated by his wife to “Nathaniel, 
Lord Bishop of Durham? 

Three broadsides printed in the Arctic regions in 1851 were 
another recent Friends gift. They were printed on a ship com- 
manded by Captain Austin, one of the vessels which had been sent 
north in search of the ill-fated expedition of Sir John Franklin, 
The broadsides were probably among the first examples of printing 
done in that area. Two of them contain songs composed by mem- 


bers of the crew, and the third is a theatrical playbill for a play 
to be given on board the ship. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


A Revolutionary War item of great historical interest recently 
purchased was a contemporary account of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The account, printed in newspaper broadside form and dated 
Boston, 26th of June, 1775, gives the English version of that famous 
battle. It was probably issued to the citizens of Boston to offset the 
accounts of the battle circulated by the Americans. 

Two important American maps of Western interest have been 
added to the Huntington’s growing collection of such material. The 
first is a copy of Samuel Mitchell’s Map of Oregon and California 
(Philadelphia, 1847), issued on the eve of the Gold Rush. The map 
is much less detailed than those which appeared two years later, and 
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was probably issued hastily to indicate to the citizenry the new- 
found lands which had been recently acquired from Mexico, as well 
as the Oregon territory which was opening up to settlement. The 
second map was issued by the United States General Land Office in 
1868. The nearly completed Central Pacific Railroad is located, as 
are wagon roads, forts, proposed railroads, and mineral resources. 

Mr. Donald EF Manahan presented to the Library, in memory of 
his father Charles F Manahan (1871-1955), a collection of books, 
manuscripts, photographs, and over two hundred slides concern- 
ing the senior Mr. Manahan’s participation in the Philippine Insur- 
rection of 1899-1901, and the history of the 34th Volunteer Infantry 
in the action. 

Mrs. Theodore Palmer donated to the Library her husband’s col- 
lection of books and manuscripts about Death Valley. Theodore S. 
Palmer, a member of the first Government survey expedition to 
Death Valley in 1891, left in manuscript a journal of his experiences 
on the trip which is included in the collection. Also of great interest 
is a manuscript map of Death Valley drawn by William L. Manly, 
one of the members of the Jayhawker party, who crossed the Valley 
in 1849. The printed items include many of the important books 
written about this region, such as W. L. Manly’s Death Valley in’ 49 
(San Jose, 1894), with Palmer’s manuscript annotations. 


Prints AND DRAWINGS 


Among recent purchases of the Friends were: A scrapbook con- 
taining over two hundred original drawings and prints by Alfred 
Henry Forrester, more familiarly known by his pen name, Alfred 
Crowquill. This volume, evidently compiled by the artist himself, 
contains several hundred original sketches, proofs, and final prints 
of many of Crowquill’s important drawings for various English 
books. 

Another addition was one lot of sixty-seven English political car- 
toons, issued for the most part between the years 1790 and 1825. 
These cartoons, all hand-colored, illustrate English political and 
social life of the period. A number of them are signed by such 
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eminent artists as George Cruickshank, Thomas Rowlandson, James 
Gillray, and William Heath. 

Four original water colors by Henry Alken, entitled “The Leices- 
tershire Hunt; have been acquired. These are the original draw- 
ings for the set of prints of the same name. They are signed by the 
artist and dated 1826. Also added were four colored aquatints 
entitled “The Vale of Aylesbury Steeple Chase,’ engraved by 
G. and C. Hunt after F. C. Turner, and published by Rudolph 
Ackermann in London in 1836. All four engravings are first states, 


Carey S. Biss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Qua 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with g 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contribut 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Dictit 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. : 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the t 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, loy 
Superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? § 7 
for “vv; etc., in accordance a nH, usage. Greek should be tran 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign lz 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be rep 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography @ 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the t 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers, J 
title is underscored to indicate italics, [Example: Victor S. Clark, Hist 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43. }1 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclos 
quotation marks and followed rd the title of the periodical. [Examg le 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Jo 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited @ 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speegh 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic B 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, uset 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if giv 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, | ] 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Exam 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 








